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FRONTISPIECE : 
Study of Pansies. 


MY NOTE BOOK. 
THE PARIS SALON OF 1887. 
GALLERY AND STUDIO: 


The Society of American Artists. 

The Paris Pastel Exhibition. : ’ 

Portrait of Sir Frederick Leighton. By Thure de 
Thulstrup. (Full-page Illustration.) ‘ ; 

Sir Frederick Leighton, ; 

The Prize Fund Exhibition. 

New England Art Progress. 

The New Seney Collection. : 

A French Account of the Morgan Sale. 

Art Notes and Hints. 

Hints on Landscape Painting. : caer 

Amateur Photography. Composite Photographs, 

“In October.” Drawn by Ridgway Knight, from 
his Painting in the Paris Salon. (Double-page 
Illustration. ) ’ . , Ane ele 14, 


DECORATION AND FURNITURE: 
Talks with Decorators. I1V.—John La Farge on the 
Reé-Decoration of the American * Meeting House.” 
Sitting-Room with Panelled Ceiling in a House in 
Nuremburg. (Full-page Illustration.) 
-Old Wall Papers. . : : 
Progress in Galvano-Plastic Work. 


CERAMICS: 
Recipes for Metallic Lustres. |. ' 


Practical Lessons in China Painting. 
. $ets and Game Sets. 


By Victor Dangon. 
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ART NEEDLEWORK : 
An Altar Hanging. 


OLD BOOKS AND NEW: 
Early Printed Books—Bonaventure'’s Catalogue— 
Randolph Caldecott — Claude le Lorrain — Per- 
spective for Artists—Literary Notes. 


THE OLD LONDON STREET. 
TREATMENT OF THE DESIGNS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Queries about Decoration—The Term ‘Work of 
Art’’—A Question of ‘Perspective — To Paint 
White Bermuda Lilies—Painting on Glass—Paint- 
ing a Moonlight Scene—Painting a Silk Banner— 
China Painting Queries—Mounting an Oil Paint- 
ing—Painting in a High or Low Key—Sundry 
Queries Answered. ‘ 


THE PROBASCO PICTURE SALE. 


THREE PLATES IN TWO COLORS: 
Figure and Drapery Studies. By Sir Frederick 
Leighton. 


REGULAR SUPPLEMENTS: 
Plate 600.—Monograms. First page of ‘“ Q.”’ 
Plate 601,—Design for a Panel or Six Tiles. ‘‘Azaleas.” 
Plate €602:—Decoration for a Sugar Bowl. ‘‘ Ane- 
mones,”’ 
Plate 603.—Design for an Altar Hanging. 
Plate 604 —Design for a Newspaper Rack. 
Plate 605.—Desien for a Lamp Shade. 
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RAVELLING AGENTS are employed by THE ART AMATEUR. All persons wishing to subscribe should send the 
money directly to the publisher, or pay it to some local dealer or established agent whom they know to be PERSONALLY responsible. 
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WILLIAM SCHAUS, | 
HERMANN SCHAUS anp A. W. CONOVER, 
Successors, 

204 Furru Ave. (Madison Square), NOY. 


Special attention ts called to the superb collec 
tion of 


HIGH-CLASS , PAINTINGS 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS, 


The assor.ment of Remarque and ‘Artists’ proof 
Etchings and Engravings 


is unsurpassed, ingen the latest London and Paris 
tee Also great yariety of complete 
RTISTS’ BOXES ‘tes painting in oil, water-color 
an Pastel. 
AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY 
REQUESTED. 


[AW Sus & CO. give special 
attention ‘to the arrangement and 
care of pictures in private residences and 
galleries. Picture and mirror frames re- 
paired and regilded during the spring 
and summer, Paintings renovated. Over 
5 years’ experience. Decorative frames 
and mats designed to suit ali kinds otf 
pictures. White and gold enamel work 
on frames, furniture and interiors a 
specialty, — 21° East Fifteenth Street, 
between Union Square and Fifth Avenue, 
New York. . 


PICTURE. FRAMES, 
terns we for all kinds of pictures, DES 

AND MADE TO ORDER. Public ne: private 
yalleries everywhere attest the character of our work, 
Paistags cleaned and restored. 


BEERS BROTHERS, 


264 BrRoaDWway, CORNER 32D Street, New Yor« 


The Great Picture Licht. 


Frink’s system of reflectors is specially adapted to 
lighting picture galleries, and is used in the Academy 

Desi My Century Club, and other news alleries; 
also i | t rivate galleries of Mr. August is Sy 
Mrs. R. L, S Finder, Mr. M. Q. Pope, and others. 

Stron; ly endorsed by the great Hungarian artist, 
M. de ee during his recent visit. 

- P. FRINK, 55: Pearl Street, New York. 
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‘Fine Art Products: 


Oil Paintings, Engravings, 
Aquarelles, Etchings, Etc. 
PICTURE-FRAMES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED. 


FRAMES RE-GILT TO EQUAL NEw. 
GRADY & McKEEVER, 
Late RENNER & co. 
SHOWROOMS, 719 Sixth Aveé., cor. 41st St., New York, 
PICTURE-FRAME FACTORY, 218 West 42d Street. 





EsTaBLISHED 1848, 


THOS. A. WILMURT, 
54 EAST 13TH STREET, 
Between Broadway ard University Place, N. Y. 


Picture-Frames and Mirrors, 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
GOLD, BRONZE, HARD WOODS, Etc. 
PAINTINGS RESTORED. 


Regiiding and Repairing done in the neatest manner. 
= at attention ices to arranging Galleries and 
Dwellings. Careful Packing for Shipment by Rail or 


Water. ALSO FOR SALE 
OIL PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS. 


ANTHONY'S 
Amateur Photographic Outfits 


nelude the Patent Detective, 
Fairy, Novel, Bijou and Bicycle 
Cameras. Mlustrated Catalogues 
free. 
E. & H; T, Antuony & Co.,, 
59% Broadway, N. ¥. 








"Special ‘Ofering 


Renaissance Curtains 


Messrs. Jawad McCreery & 
Co. have in their Upholstery De- 


'‘|partment a few lots of fine hand- 


made Lace Curtainsin Louis XIV., 
Colbert, Arabe, Duchesse, Russian, 
Venetian Point, Escurial, Marie- 
Antoinette Styles, etc., ranging in 
price from $20 to. $250 per pair, 
which is about one-half their orig- 
inal prices. . This is an opportunity 
seldom offered. 


Fas. McCreery EP Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK, 





‘The Newest Designs in Artistic dad 
: Inexpensive 


Furniture, Upholstery. 
and Decorations. 


GEO; Co FLINT. C®,,| 


——MAKER.——— 
Nos. 104 to 108 W. rath Street, *f NEW YORK 


One door from Sixth Ave., 

*,* Hard Wood Floors, Waleacasiens; wed all Ar- 
chitectural Wood-work to order from our own special 
or from architect's 8, at factory, 154 and 156 
W: roth Scret, New York. 


{ rtistic Pottery, 
China and Glassware 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


BRONZES AND CLOCKS, 


Erc., Erc. 
A wisit tf inspection respectfully solicited, 
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HINRICHS & CO., 


Successors to C. F. A. Hiwricus, 
29 To 33 Park PLACE, NEw. York. 





D& 'APANESE 


TRADE MARK. Goops 
House Decoration. 


New and choice assortment of Fans and Parasols, 
Lacquers, Porcelains, Bronze:, Wooden and Bamboo 
Wares, Chintzes, Rugs, Silks, Paper Goods, Screens, 
Scrolls, and all kinds of Decorative Novelties. 


The First Japanese Manu acturing and Trading Co, 
865 Broadway, New York. 


D. B. Bedell & Co., 


866 Broadway, bet..17th & 18th Sts., N.Y., 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION A LARGE 
STOCK OF 


Fine China and Artistic 
Pottery, 


Consistinc or Novextigs In. Rovat Worcester, 
Moore, Doutton, Crown Dersy, Drespen. 


RICH CUT GLASS. 


ARTISTIC LAMPS. 





very Artistic Interior 


Is incomplete without an Open Fire-Place and the necessary. appurte- 
nances in bright polished, antique, or oxidized finished Brass, such as 
Andirons, Fenders, Fire Sets, Fire-Place Trimmings, 


Screens, ete. 
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Such things of positive utility as the foregoing should be. supple- 
mented by a tasteful arrangement of Artistic Brass Jardiniéres, Banner 


Stands, Brass Rods for Portiéres, Curtains, Brass Easels, etc. 
new ideas in metal are being constantly and elaborately carried out. 


The Manhattan 


27th & 28th Sts. and 1st Ave., 
Send for Tilustrated Catalogue. 


Coal Hods, 
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* 2 See 





All the 


Brass C ompany, 


New. York. 





PERFECT SKETCHES 


Direct from. Photographs, etc. Any Size. The 
* Perfect” bpten sony Camera reflects the image on 
the paper or os is outlined.—Address, 
with stamp, RPRAIT. "ARTIST, 326 Fourth 
Avenue; Eaingharh N.Y. 


REPOUSSE WORK. 


Tools, Brass, Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 
full pafticulars free. GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 





f peer E'S FLORENTINE STATUARY. 
: _'. MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO. 


Catalogue No. 2, 


Enclose 10 cents for 
Catalogue: No. 3; 
ABLE, containing 345 il 


“ART STUDIES,” PLASTER CASTS 
for. Artists, Amatears, Para Academies of 
illustrations of An ture and parts 
Nature, Aratomical Sadie, La: 


FLORENTINE STATUARY — WASH- 
lustratio 


pris ete., contaitis 416 
of Human Body from 
Animal Forms, Geometrical Solids, Vases, 


nsof Antique, Medieval and Modern 


Statuary, besides 205 busts of celebrated personages, from the earliest 
period up to the nacceee time, by mail, 10 cents, © 
_ Supplement ‘and descriptive circular free. 


C. HENNECKE & CO., Milws 


e, Wis. 


Branch Office and Salesrooms, 149 & 151 STATE. ST.. CHICAGO, 
All mail orders and correspondence must be addressed to Milwaukee Office, = 


Rm 


% Ps . 





Bureau of Practical Home Decoration. 
Persons out of town desiring professional advice on 
any matter relating to interior decoration or furnishi 
are invited to » to the office of the Art Amateur for 
Naar nk estes consultation, with the advice of an 
hitect, can 
"appoinement, at this office, upon payment of 





a had by ap 


MODERN ART WALL-PAPERS 
AND DECORATIONS. 


M. E. DAILEY, 
(Late with Warren, Futter & Lance), ; 


Eases rently furnished for Di in all 
branches : ~hang’ ‘ny berg Frescoing. 2 pst on 
and oil; Hig Reli laster and Composition, 

Workmen yer to al rts of the country. .Com- 
munications by mail receive prompt attention, 








THE 


or HL Cina 


Manufactured at Limoges, France, by 
Mussrs. E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & MOREL 
Is Specially 
4 ADAPTED FOR 
4) AMATEUR 
DECORATING 
AND MAY BE 


Identified by 


THE 


CFH 
GDM 


For Sale by Dealers Generally. 


CFH &=—— 





Unsurpassed facili- 
ties and seven years’ 
experience enable us 
to guarantee satisfac- 
AND tory all work intrust- 
ed to us. 

Mrs."0. L, BRAUMULLER, 


GILDED. ~ u:s:0.1, sraumuuien, 
CHINA FIRED 
For AMATEURS 


IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


FIRED 





¥OHN BENNETT. 


4 GREAT JONES -ST., NEW YORK, 


(Firing and Gilding a Specialty.) 





GOLD FOR CHINA DECORATIONS, 

after ROYAL WORCESTER DESIGNS. 
Light green, brown, red, purple,’ roman, platinum 
and other shades, dead gold, on glass palettes, with 
directions for use. Price, $t.co, Manufactured by 
THEODORE WALTER, 16 Knapp St., Boston. 

Firinc AND GiLpiInG For AMATEURS. 
Send for price list, Dealers supplied. 
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REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 


Toots, Hammers, Brass, Books, Etc. 
Punches of special designs made ta order. 
MONTGOMERY & CO.,; 105 Fulton St , N, Y¥: 
GEO. W. MONTGOMERY. GRO, W, CHURCH. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Cheap 


AT A LOW PRICE. 
We will send our discount sheet to any 
éustomer West of the Alleghany. Moun- 
tains on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
EMERY H. BARTON, 


171 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gratis 


160 page Ilustrated ‘Catalogue of Books on Building 

{and. Decoration. 
Drawing Instruments. 
1s Artists’ \fareris® 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 








Any of nage Catalogues will 
be sent free upon application 
if this journal be mentioned: 


“ “ 


hi 








251 Sixth Ave., cor. 16th St., New York. 


- 





23 Warren. St. NEW VORK, 











Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 17. No. 1. June, 1887. 


PLATE 600.—MONOGRAMS. FIRST PAGE OF ‘'0.” 


THIRTY-FIFTH PAGE OF THE SERIES, 











June, 1887. 
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PLATE 608.—DESIGN Hit ALT 
By S. 


(For directions for ( see fp 
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-DESIGN Hl ALTAR HANGING. 
or (i, See page 20.) 
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PLATE 605.—DESIGN FOR A LAMP SHADE. 





FAC-SIMILE OF A STUDY BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(For Ais Painting, “CYMON & JPHIGENI/A.’’ ) 








Extra Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


FAC-SIMILE OF A STUDY BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
op his Painting, “CYMQN & JPHIGENI/A.” ) 












THE ART AMATEUR. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. DEVOTED TO ART IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 







Vor 17.—No. 1. NEW YORK, JUNE, 1887. | vee 8i-onen Supeeaumae, 
{INCLUDING 3 COLORED PLATEs. 
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STUDY OF PANSIES. PEN-DRAWING BY VICTOR DANGON, 


(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT IN WATER, OIL AND MINERAL COLOKS, SEEK PAGE 23.) 


(Copyright, 1887, by Montague Marke, 











2 THE ART AMATEUR. 











Ip Wote Book. 
Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 


Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Alout Nothing. 








THE illustration 
in the margin rep- 
resents a painting 
by Van Marcke, 
owned by Mr. T. 
J. Briggs, of this 
city, bought by him 
in Paris four years 
ago, from Messrs. 
Goupil & Co. At 
the exhibition of the 
Richard M. Halsted 
collection of paint- 
ings, at the Nation- 
al Academy rooms, 
under the manage- 
ment of Mr. S. P. 
Avery, prior to its 
dispersion by auction in Chickering Hall, Mr. Briggs recognized the double of his 
own picture, the two being virtually identical, not only in composition, color, and other 
details, but also in size, twelve by nine inches being the proportions of the panel. The 











Tarren Beigas. 
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following correspondence was the result : 
NEw YORK, Jan. 5, 1887. 
R. H. HALSTED, Esq. 

DEAR SiR: In the collection of pictures now on exhibition at the National Academy, I saw a 
painting catalogued as a Van Marcke which, I suspect, is a copy, and I think I have the original. I 
understand the collection belongs to you, and I call your attention to this matter on the ground that 
I would thank any one to do the same to me under like circumstances. It seems to me there must be 
fraud somewhere, and that either you or I own a painting supposed to be a Van Marcke which is not 
genuine, and it is fair to assume we might both be equally anxious to expose any fraud of such a 
nature. If you desire to make an investigation of the matter I will be pleased to show you my 
picture, and if you can bring yours for comparison it might be well to do so. My residence is No. 
11 East 127th St., where I will be pleased to see you and show you my picture, and I will be at home 
T. J. BricGs. 


this evening. Respectfully yours, 


By the way, I might add that I personally purchased my picture of Goupil & Co., Paris, four 

years ago this winter, and it with others was shipped through the house of Knoedler & Co., here. 
+ * 

Mr. HALSTED replied by a hurried note, thanking Mr. Briggs, and stating that the 
picture came from Messrs. A, Kohn & Co. This was an error which, at first blush, 
might seem unaccountable. But the explanation is simple. The picture was not in the 
original collection of Mr. Halsted; but, in accordance with a reprehensible practice, 
was put into the sale among other pictures belonging to different dealers, to be sold 
for their benefit. Messrs Knoedler & Co. owned this “ Van Marcke.” 
while Mr. Halsted had supplemented his hurried note to Mr. Briggs as follows : 


In the mean 


T. J. BricGs, Esq. 

DEAR SIR; Your very kindly letter at hand, and I would make this my second effort at a reply 
to the same by stating very hurriedly that I purchased the Van Marcke you have made reference to 
from the firm of A. Kohn & Co., in Fifth Avenue [read “ M. Knoedler & Co."—Ep. A. A.], and 
believe it to be a genuine picture 
seen fit to paint two pictures from the same subject 

I will see the parties who sold me the picture on my return from Canada and will endeavor to 
report to you full particulars. Can well understand your uneasiness in the matter, as you own, and 


At the same time not doubting but that the artist might have 


intend owning such a picture, and I hope you will not suffer mentally or pecuniarily from the present 
strange and unlooked-for coincidence, Yours respectfully, R. H. HALstep. 


+ * 
* 


MEssrs. M. KNOEDLER & CO. now take a hand in the correspondence : 


M. KNOEDLER & Co., Successor to GouPIL & Co., 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, Jan. 6, 1887. 
MR. T. J. BRIGGS, 

DEAR SIR: Mr, R. H. Halsted just handed us a letter of yours in regard to a painting by Van 
Marcke in his collection, which he purchased of us, and which you assert to be a copy, a /raud, as you 
have a picture [said] to be the original, bought of Goupil & Co. As we do not know your picture, 
we know from the souice where it was procured that it must be an original, and in regard to the 
one sold to Mr. Halsted by us, any one conversant with Van Marcke's work would not dream a minute 
that it was not an original work by Van Marcke. We bought this painting in April last of Messrs. 
Goupil & Co., in.Paris, after careful selection, and it would be hardly probable that we, in our life- 
long experience, would be so mistaken as to buy a copy for an original, and pay 5000 francs in 
addition to it. Isn't your charge rather a hasty one? We would be delighted to compare your 
picture, and for this purpose propose that you bring it to us, out of the frame, and we together go 
over to the Academy to compare them. 

For your own satisfaction as well as our own, we hope you will accede to this, 

Yours respectfully, M. KNOEDLER & Co., 
J. OEHME, 


The proposition to take his picture to the Academy for comparison with the other 
is met by Mr. Briggs with a counter proposition, as follows : 

NEw YorRK, Jan. 7, 1887. 
Messrs. M. KNOFDLER & Co. 

GENTLEMEN: iam in receipt of your favor of 6th inst,, and in reply would sayI do not think 
I have been in the slightest degree ‘‘hasty’’ in the matter referred to, I can readily understand 
that an artist, for a valuable consideration, might be induced to make a replica of an important 
picture, but J cannot easily be induced to believe that a man of Van Marcke’s genius and originality 
would deliberately set himself at work to reproduce a small, unimportant picture like mine, and, to my 
mind, it would be simply absurd to advance such an idea. 

I should interpose no objection to comparing the pictures in question, but, on the contrary, would 
be glad to have it brought about, and the invitation extended to Mr. Halsted is open to you—that was, 
to call at my house and see my picture, and bring his for comparison if he thought it desirable to 
do so, Perhaps Mr. Oehme would like to call upon me this evening. If so I will be pleased to see 


We may do it more to our satisfaction then than by either of us 
Respectfully yours, T. J. BricGs. 


him and talk matters over a little. 
leaving our business for the purpose. 


* 
* 


NOTHING came of this. In due time the sale took place, and the Ha!sted-Knoedler 
“ Van Marcke ” was sold for $825, Messrs. Knoedler & Co. being the buyers. Now 
for the sequel. Mr. Briggs calls upon the editor of The Art Amateur, lays the 
facts as stated above before him, and asks his assistance to get at the bottom of the 
matter. As Van Marcke is living, and, as all the world knows, is an honest man, the 
solution is not difficult. Mr. Briggs is requested to have his picture photographed. 
He does so, and the editor sends a copy of it to his Paris correspondent, Mr. Theo- 
dore Child, the well-known critic, requesting him to call on Van Marcke, show it to 
him, and ask him if he ever painted this same picture more than once. The editor 
visits Mr. Oehme, of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., and asks him what has become of the 
“Van Marcke” he bought at the Halsted sale. Mr. Oehme says he has. sold it to “a 
party out-of-town,” but declines to give the “ party’s” name. He says it is painted 
on a panel; he is quite sure that it is a genuine picture, and he supposes Mr. Briggs’s 
picture must have been painted by Van Marcke some years after it. He shows an 
entry in his invoice book that the picture, or rather study—it is called “ Etude des 
Vaches ”—was bought last April for 4000 frs., from Boussod, Valadon & Co., the suc- 
cessors to Goupil & Co., in Paris (not 5000 frs., as stated in the letter to Mr. Briggs.) 


* * 
* 


Mr. THEODORE CHILD has seen Van Marcke. 
the subject may be best told in Mr. Child’s own words. 


What the painter has to say on 
Here is his letter: 


My DEAR Mr. Marks: I havesubmitted the photo of picture to Van Marcke, who recognizes 
in it his work; the original, he says, is a small panel, he believes about a foot long, but he does not 
remember the exact size ; the signature in black; the panel was painted from nature a good many 
years ago. 

Van Marcke considers that the replica of which you speak must be a forgery, for he has no recol- 
lection of having copied this picture. He makes a point of never painting two pictures alike ; in his 
whole career he has, on perhaps half a dozen occasions, painted reductions of his own pictures, but 
always with the consent of the owners of the original work, his principle being that an artist has no 
right to make a replica of any work, because such a replica diminishes the value of the original. 
You may therefore conclude that tf the replica in question ts tdentical in composition with the 
photograph inclosed, that replica ts a copy and a forgery. 

Van Marcke takes a great interest in this matter and he is prepared to give the owner of the 
replica the same information which he authorizes me to transmit to you, his desire being to aid 
you in your useful work of unmasking forgers and protecting the interests of the picture-buying 
public, You may therefore count upon his assistance in future, and he will be much obliged if you 
will keep him informed of whatever consequences your inquiry may have. 

Yours faithfully, THEODORE CHILD. 

Curtain ! 

*,* 

AN affair of a false Vollon, the original-of which was lent by Boussod, Valadon 
& Co. to the “truquer” Bourdel, who had it copied by a painter named Duponnois— 
of course, it must be assumed, without their knowledge—has turned out badly for 
Bourdel. 


painting has been confiscated. 


He has been condemned to a fine of three hundred francs, and the false 
Boussod, Valadon & Co. are placed in an unpleasant 
position by the incident ; for, though Bourdel pretended to them that he knew of a 
probable purchaser for the picture and only kept it three days, still his reputation was 
a very bad one, and they should not have had any dealings with him such as might en- 
able him to play them sucha trick. The counterfeit was discovered by the painter 
Vollon himself, in a dealer’s window, and, becoming his own detective, he traced it to 
Bourdel, who maintained that he had it from a picture-dealer of London, since deceased. 
This explanation did not satisfy M. Vollon, who, remembering that he had sold the 
original to Boussod, Valadon & Co., went to them, and unearthed the facts. 


..¢ 
* 


A VERY interesting exhibition was that of the paintings, mostly by French artists 
but little known here, collected by M. Durand-Ruel, and shown by him at first in his 
rooms in Twenty-third Street, and afterward, for a week, preceding their ostensible 
sale, at Moore’s auction-rooms, Besides several daring Monets, notably a view of the 
Maritime Alps from the “Valley of Nervia,” and a polychromatic “Cliffs near 
Dieppe,” there were some interesting water-colors and oils by Pissarro, Sisley and 
others of the Impressionists; a large and fine pastel by John Lewis Brown and several 
small oil-paintings by him; pastels of race-horses and jockeys by Degas, and many fine 
examples of painters of merit who do not belong to the Impressionist school, but who 
are almost as much ignored by the average picture-buyer—men like Lepine, Boudin 
and Michel. Boudin's “Sunset,” with gray and yellow clouds reflected in a vast sheet 
of calm water, with a few vesséls at anchor, is full of charm, and his big 
“Windy Weather at Sea” may be said to leave Clays and all other living marine- 
painters far behind. Lepine’s “ Moonlight” on a canal in a city, and his “ Rue Cortot 
at Montmartre” are equally good, in a quiet, refined, and dignified way. It is not 
worth while to quote the prices given to the newspapers, for hardly more than a fourth 
of the pictures were actually sold. The withdrawing with a great flourish of two of 
the canvases, because no one would start them at $1000, was simply a “ blind.” 


* * 
* 


IT will be surprising if the erratic awards by the anonymous Prize Fund com- 
mittee this year do not affect seriously in future the quality of the pictures to be 
sent in. Especially just now, when the subscriptions seem in danger of “ petering 
out,” affording the means only of two prizes instead of five, with which latter num- 
ber the proprietors of the American Art Galleries inaugurated the movement, would it 
seem to be expedient to have the awards made with intelligent discrimination. The 
falling off of subscriptions to the Prize Fund from $10,000 to $4000 indicates dissatis- 
faction on the part of the subscribers, which comes chiefly, probably, from those 
out of town, who may well doubt that all “the art museums or art institutions in the 
several cities represented in the subscription” have been fairly treated. 
ally known, of course, that the New York Union League Club—which certainly can- 


It is gener- 


not fairly be called either an “art museum” or “ art institution’—was awarded last year 
one of the prizes, F. D. Millet’s admirable “Inn Interior.” It may also have reached 
the ears of some of the out-of-town subscribers to the fund how this award was made by 




















a private bargain with certain members of the Union League, who subscribed on the 
express condition that this particular picture should go to their club. That the Union 
League Club is again this year awarded one of the prize pictures when there are only 
two, and the other—Mr. Gay’s landscape—goes to the Metropolitan Museum, would 
indicate that the subscribers to the Prize Fund are narrowed down to this city and 
that there are not many of them even here. , 


*  * 
* 


THE third “sale,” within a few weeks, of the inevitable “ Hazeltine collection,” 
took place at Moore’s Art Rooms since the last issue of this magazine. This time, 
however, it was not given out as belonging to the enterprising Philadelphian. 
were probably two reasons for this departure from a favorite practice. 


There 
One is that 
the public is getting very tired of the “ chestnut ” known as “ the Hazeltine collection.” 
The other probably was that Mr. Hazeltine was not quite proud enough of his “se- 
lected examples and cabinet gems by the greatest living artists,” as the pictures were 
unblushingly described in the catalogue, to associate his name with it; for, be it un- 
derstood, however cavalierly he may treat the ordinary picture-buying gudgeon, he 
desires to stand well with the big collectors. To do him justice he is a bold specula- 
But let not 
the public be deceived—these are not the ones Mr. Hazeltine allows them to buy at 


tor in paintings, and generally has in stock many pictures of great merit. 


his auctions (except at his own figures). Quite the contrary. Such pictures are re- 


served for private sale, where they can be “ protected.” As a bait for the casual pic- 
ture-buying gudgeon, it is true that they are put on view, sandwiched among such 
pictures as the dealer may be glad to sell at almost any price. But they are only to 
look at; not infrequently they are really sold at private sale before they are put up at 
auction, Let me be explicit and give a specimen instance of Mr. Hazeltine’s way of 
doing business. The following case is selected because it is of very recent occurrence, 
and is what Mr. Augustin Daly would call “ of contemporaneous human interest.” It 
is a little comedy itself, so let us use the dramatic form of dialogue and action : 

ScENE I. (Moore's Art Rooms). Mr. Moore and Mr. /azeltine. 
is not quite his name), a noted collector. 


Enter Mr. 
Goes up the stage and examines the pictures. J/7. 
Exit Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Hazeltine and Mr. Moore discovered in angry altercation. 


Sweeney (which 


/lazeltine follows him. They converse confidentially. 
SCENE II. (Zhe same). 
Mr. Moore. 

pictures you sold Mr. Sweeney. 

to $4300. 
Mr, Hazeltine. Very well. 
ScENE III. ( 7he same). 
bid on pictures sold to Mr. Sweeney, but they don’t get any of them. 
SCENE IV. (Street in front of Mr. Hazeltine's place of business.) 

Enter Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. 


(Loguitur). No, sir, Of course I will not accept $1000 for my commission on the 


They come to $43,000, and my ten per cent commission amounts 


I'll call the sale off with Mr. Sweeney, and yonu’ll get nothing 


Time, evening. Brilliant illumination. Auction in progress, Public 


Cartman loading pictures. 


(Recognizing pictures.) Hallo, my friend, where are you taking those pictures ? 
Cartman, Shure, they’re goin’ to Misther Sweeney, sorr. 
ScENE V. (Art Editor's Office.) Art Editor and Mr. Moore. 
Art Editor. Then why don’t you sue Mr. Hazeltine and get your $4300 commission ? 
Mr. Moore. 
I'd rather lose the money. 


Oh, it would never do to get the reputation of having trouble with my consignors. 


>. 
* 


THE Bing auction sale at Moore’s afforded golden opportunities for embryonic 
collectors of Japanese bronzes and Chinese and Japanese porcelains. The first two 
days the goods were almost given away. The auctioneer, by order of Mr. Getz, the 
resident partner of Mr. Bing, announced that the sale was not wholly “ without re- 
serve,” for there were certain objects of great value, and these, in some degree, were to 
be protected. The habitués of the rooms, apparently, were disconcerted by this 


unusual frankness. The attendance was small, the auctioneer was unequal to the 
occasion, and, altogether, the advantage of selling an excellent lot of choice Oriental 
art goods, with the guarantee of a house like that of Bing 


g, was wholly thrown away. 


oK * 
Pa 


THE critic of The Sun sees in the solitary examples by T. W. Dewing and Louise 
H. King a “singular outbreak that has taken place in New York in the spirit of 
Burne-Jones, and the melancholy offspring of Dante Rossetti.” Of “The Lotos Eat- 
ers’”—the chef d’ceuvre of the lady named—he delivers himself after the following 
caustic fashion : 

‘*Miss King denies us none of the fair proportions of decay, be it of the body or of the 
mind orof the raiment, and our inference of the episode she portrays would be that the poets 
Phthisis and Necrosis, the one with harp and the other with pipe, had summoned forth to melan- 
choly musings the fair Anemia, her sister Atrophia, and the sad-eyed Chlorosis, and that, followed 
afar by the maids Hysteria, Chorea, and Aphasia, they glide abstractedly toward the depths of the 
Dyspncean Wood, where, beneath the patulous upas, the henbane exalts itself, the snakewort spreads, 
and the nightshade expands, there to raise a mild and gentle form of intellectual sheol.’’ 


* * 
* 


PROFESSIONAL dealers are not the only ones who have queer transactions with 
Certain New York “ gentlemen,” who trade in paintings in an ama- 
Mr. Washington E, Con- 
nor, were he so inclined, could tell a very interesting story of a Wall Street gentleman 


picture-buyers. 
teur way, could give points to some of the regular dealers. 


of his acquaintance who, happening to be “short of the market,” obtained from his 
friend a large loan on certain canvases alleged to be by Dupré, Corot, Rousseau, and 
the like, and supposed to be worth many times the money advanced, but which turned 
out to be so decidedly queer that the loan was called in suddenly and peremptorily. 


* * 
* 


PICTURE-BUYERS are advised to have their receipts made out as follows: 

‘** Received from Mr. P. Gudgeon the sum of One Thousand Dollars in payment for the picture 
(give the title), by (name the artist), painted on (state whether canvas or a panel), the size being 
(give exact proportions).” 

No reputable dealer can reasonably object to giving such a receipt. I purpose to 
publish the above, from time to time, as The Sun does its cholera mixture formula, 
as something which the prudent reader should always have at hand. 


* * 
* 


THE executors’ sale, on April 29th by Ortgies, of the pictures of the late Mrs. Eliza- 
beth D. Vail and others, containing many of Kensett’s landscapes, including some of 
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us best, calls to mind a notable sale at Association Hall in March, 1873, which lastec 
his best, calls t l table sale at A t Hall in Marc 73, which lasted 
a whole week. Kensett’s works were on that occasion the great attraction; they were 
»00med” mightily by the press and by the many friends of the artist; the 695 pic- 
“J | ghtily by the | by tl yf ls of tl tist; the 695 
tures in the collection brought $137,944.44—a very remarkable thing in those days, for 
this sale was the first one of real magnitude in this country, it preceding by three years 
the John Taylor Johnson sale. At the recent auction, at Ortgies’s, several of the same 
pictures by Kensett were resold. Mrs. Elizabeth D. Vail was a sister of Kensett and 
bought largely at the 1873 sale—affording, after a lapse of fourteen years, an instructive 


comparison of prices. Below are a few examples : 


Price, 

No. Subject. Buyer. Price. 187 3. 
7. Judge Housels’s Threshing-Floor............ CARON 6.05 54400000<000 oeeses $ 25.00 $ 81.00 
ey, TI GR OR, TORINO, oo oven ciessc cs cnes opus Sietbese. RKPreadaseews ocercevecs 32.50 133.00 
SPP ohh oe 0060 kkedhdapeernsdre W. H. Osborn..... osdesseseesen 70.00 150.00 
64. Arcadia.... (cCEGd Owe. Raat NeCeee Saeeeseneeereederkesaseeeesenese 40.00 180.00 
Ee ere et Te reer re Ty PO dbs ee keannsevesecee 65.00 122,00 
Oe, See Cio v0:0:00 4 606 cdevnnss 000045090 ne »+++ 100.00 271,00 
PI OS oisibc dn civesseescntens o. MORIN 655.00 s0teewasse ceases 200,00 180,00 
CEO ae PIR cn erg sie siectcveecentsaaes ee rr rr 100,00 746.00 


The other Kensett's sold equally low. The reputation of Thomas Cole did not suf- 
fer so much by the prices paid for the four pictures painted by him ; for, although Lanthier 
got No. 85, a 
Sicily—went for $55, Mr. T. W. Strong paid $725 for No. 87 (48x32) 
and Mr. Robert Hoe gave $950 for No. 88 (48x32), “Sunset on the 


“Campagna” (12x12), for $80, and No, 86 (12x12)—ruined temples in 
more ruined 
temples in Sicily 
Arno.” One might suppose the interest in the once idolized Kensett, small, indeed, 
when David Johnson’s portrait of him was knocked down for $50. But, on the other 
hand, Leutze’s portrait of Hawthorne—rather poor as a work of art, certainly, but his- 
I hear that Mr. W. H. Osborn bought 


the painting from Lanthier and will present it to the Metropolitan Museum. 


torically valuable—fell to Lanthier for $110. 


* 
* * 


AN ag.eeable surprise awaited the visitors at the private view of the new loan 
collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. In addition to “The Horse Fair,” 
by Rosa Bonheur, presented by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and the valuable little 
collection of paintings given by Mr. George I. Seney, including examples of Israels, 
Mauve, George Fuller, F. D. Millet, and George Inness, there was hung Meissonier’s 
famous “ Friedland—1807,” as the gift of Mr. Henry Hilton, and, immediately oppo- 
site it, from the same donor, was “ The Defence of Champigny,” by Detaille, a splendid 
Another gift to the Museum 


Piloty’s *Thusnelda at the Triumphal Entry of 


example of that admirable painter of military subjects. 
Mr. 


Germanicus into Rome, 


was from Horace Russell- 


” which, like the Rosa Bonheur and the Meissonier, was in the 
lately dispersed A. T. Stewart collection. There is little doubt now that the Meisso- 
nier will be put in proper order. Mr. Avery, who is on friendly terms with the master, 
will, doubtless, as one of the Trustees of the Museum, see that this fine work is saved 
As I have remarked before, it should be 


from ruin, “relined” and then retouched by 


Meissonier. Among Mr. Seney’s gifts there is nothing more charming in sentiment or 
finer in execution than Israels’s “ Expectation,” the picture of a young peasant woman 


lovingly busy with her needle beside an empty cradle. Further gifts to the Museum on 


this occasion were “ Resignation,” by Ferdinand Schaus, presented by Mr. William 
A capital bit of 
Irish genre, “ On the Old Sod,” by William Magrath, is the gift of Dr. William Carr, 
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Schaus, who also gives “ The Vintage,” a fine example of Lhermitte. 


FOR some time past, I have been told that certain pictures, supposed to have been 
sold at the Mary J. 
Now a perfectly responsible and trustworthy informant assures me that 


Morgan sale, were being offered in this city, but I refused to 
believe it. 
the following seventeen pictures, supposed to have been knocked down to the highest 
bona fide bidders, were really bid in for the executor, with the knowledge and consent 
of the auctioneers, and that they are now 


on storage at the Lincoln Safe Deposit 


Warehouse, patiently awaiting a private purchaser : 


ray. mught 

No. Artist, Title. Cost. in for. 
11—Troyon........ Ee HE SONNE exiinnccaccaeseceenae ° $3,000 $1,050 
16—Mettling ............ s* Tmenentic TRREOE 6 vac cccccocsevcescccstces 3,500 Soo 
Bi — EL ROG, 6c ccccccccces  etiak: sbbeeebereenetentiaseekeuss 2,500 1,000 
er I PE abn nenccucicta~suedesees 4,000 1,700 
FO—DIAS.... .cccccccsecevorce ee 7,500 2,400 
92—Troyon .......0s000% oa EE UE VE erdesesesexaseaiwenetete  sucar 8,100 
SOR IEE sc osicivencceeesse ae —E ee ree re 3,500 1,300 
BGO—GSGTOMME, 2... 5 ccs cccsccccce ‘‘ The Tulip Folly”’........ asaamsinas 15,000 6,000 
BG —CCOWIUTE... 0 occ csecccecses ‘*A French Republican, 1795”..... Joo 825 
168—A. P. Ryder.......00000. Fine PTR hiss cosa ose eaves ceseesse 350 375 
SRS a tantes enna asdes WER ERE INE: Kanwanauetesasxeenses0ses 2,000 1,600 
192—Roybet... ...ccccccscees * The COmnoaeID”. ....0000. svvevsesvevessese 5,800 3,000 
200—Meyer v. Bremen........ eo eg ee 3,460 2,700 
ID acticin wade SNE a 1004 5 cnencstacsavdaswsores 4,500 2,400 
214—Pasini .......0ccc0se0e-,.°* Barracks at Constantinople” ........cccecess 3,600 2,300 
DEGREE sc cccccccseviccsoss | Fe NEE inv ncccasenns sensasvcessoeves 17,000 14,000 
238—Bouguereau........-++++ ‘* Madonna, Infant Saviour and St. John’’.... 11,000 9,000 

ee 
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THE prices and the names of buyers at the Henry Probasco sale at Chickering 
Hall are given on another page. Much scandal has been caused by the well-founded 
rumor that, before the sale, a check for $100,000 passed from a member of the Am- 
erican Art Association, which conducted it, into the bank account of Mr. Probasco, 
Including four pictures sold, which were not catalogued, the receipts ostensibly were 
$168,920. There is little doubt, however, that some of the pictures were disposed of 
after the sale and that others are still New 
York, a busy one, and not without its bright side, but so full of scandalous transactions 


unsold. Thus closes the art season in 
that the buying public will do well to consider seriously some plan for the better pro- 


tection of its interests. MONTEZUMA, 


THE new cover of The Art Amateur was designed by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
to whom the prize of $100, offered last winter, has been awarded. 













































































THE PARIS SALON OF 1887. 


AMONG the few really great works in the Salon of 
this year, the foremost, to my mind, is the simple and 
impressive vision of the “ Last Supper,” by F. C. von 
Uhde. For the painter of this scene the important thing 
is to conceive a vision of it such as shall strike us by its 
simple psychological verity rather than by any straining 
after an unattainable material verity—a vision which, 
besides this intellectual quality, shall present also all 
the multiple graces of an artistic creation—composition, 
color, the charm of true attitude, of significant gesture, 
of a hand modelled in light, of the folds of a robe studied 
in shadow, of a head painted with all the mysterious 
gradations of local color, of a group posed precisely in 
the complex conditions of ambient atmosphere. All 
these qualities and all this charm I find in Uhde's pic- 
ture, not at all diminished by its anachronisms: A long 
room, with smoky, unceiled joists ; to the right an open 
fireplace and andirons, and logs smouldering on the 
hearth; in the background the wall of the room pierced 
by an oblong window, glazed with diamond panes of 
glass, through which we see a suave landscape, tinged 
yellow and rose with the rays ‘of sunset that streak the 
blue sky ; from the ceiling hangs a wrought iron lustre ; 
on the long, rough table is laid a white cloth, and on 
the cloth are pewter platters and drinking-horns, and 
Christ and the twelve Apostles are sitting round the 
table on rush-bottomed stools. Christ wears a red 
robe; the disciples, barefooted, are clad in sleeved gar- 
ments and cloaks—the nondescript garb of the humble 
and of the toilers, such as we find alike in the pictures 
of Rembrandt and of J. F. Millet—garments of that 
brown tone which the French peasants picturesquely 
call “ couleur de travail” or toil-color. Christ is in the 
act of raising the symbolic cup, and the Apostles are 
listening in various attitudes of rustic attention. This 
picture is the work of a master, and worthy to be placed 
in company with master-works. 

Gotthardt Kuehl, in his “ Orphelines,” proves him- 
self one of the most exquisite of living painters and 
draughtsmen. The scene is very simple: A bright room 
with a few pictures on the soft gray walls ; a company 
of little orphan girls in red sitting at table; in the mid- 
dle distance a superior serving out soup; in the fore- 
ground a young woman in red, with a white cap, carrying 
in some delicacies. But what exquisite painting! What 
verity in the aérial situation of the different figures ! 
What charm in the reds and the pinks of the dresses 
and faces and in the white notes of the caps and aprons! 

By Emile Barau are the two finest landscapes in the 
Salon, “ Au Soleil,” and “ A Winter Day.” In both 
these pictures the artist has rendered light with incom- 
parable intensity; in the former picture, sunlight en- 
veloping a brilliant and luxuriantly green sweep of 
meadow and foliage; in the latter, the cold, clear light 
of a bright winter day shining on leafless trees. 

“Le Soir de la Vie” 
by Albert Besnard, destined for the decoration of the 
marriage-hall in a Parisian “ mairie.” It is a soft blue 
nocturne, heightening into tones of rose, pearly gray, 
yellow, and white. To the right, on the brow of a hill, 
is the arched porch or vestibule of a cottage, and a flight 
of steps ; through the open door we see the glow of the 
fire and the figure of a man at the hearth; leaning over 
the wall of the porch is the young wife and two little 
children, who are peering curiously at the old folks 
who sit outside on a bench wrapped up in their cloaks. 
Below, to the left, is the distant village, with the 
roofs and chimneys and lights in the house-windows. 
Above is the vast expanse of dusky blue, star-spangled 
sky, whose mystery absorbs the upturned gaze of the 
two old people whose venerable musings give to this 
poetical and noble composition its title, the “ Evening 
of Life.” 

“ Reichsoffen,” by Aimé Morot, represents the terrific 
panorama of a battle-field, whose luminous green ex- 
panse is fiercely rent and furrowed by various cavalry 
and artillery manoeuvres in the distance, while in the 
foreground is seen a squadron of cuirassiers charging 
with thundering impetus full face against the deadly 
hail of the enemy’s fire, and full face to the spectator. 
Aimé Morot’s “ Cavalry Charge at Rezonville” was one 
of the marvels of the Salon last year. “ Reichsoffen”’ is 
one of the great pictures of the present Salon, and one of 
the greatest military pictures ever painted. It is only by 
comparison with work like this that one can estimate at 
its true value, the patient, laborious and conscientious 
talent of Meissonier, capable, it is true, of producing ad- 


is a large, semicircular panel, 
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mirable work, but work in which the painstaking is al- 
ways obvious, work whose execution presents no mystery 
and implies great natural aptitudes, but not aptitudes of 
such rare, direct and unhesitating power as those which 
Aimé Morot displays in these two pictures. Meissonier’s 
cavalry charges are still-life pictures compared with this 
fearful dash of Morot’s cuirassiers on the battle-field of 
Reichsoffen. 

Among the sculpture, a marble statue of Diana, by 
Falguiére, in majesty of pose, plastic beauty and perfec- 
tion of modelling, is a pure masterpiece. Thus I con- 
clude my personal list of the great works of the Salon 
of 1887, whose authors are Falguiére, Aimée Morot, 
Albert Besnard, Emile Barau, Kuehl, and Uhde. And 
next to them I would mention with particular honor a 
portrait of a lady and her child, by Moreau de Tours ; 
a Norwegian landscape, a lake and a boat, with figure, 
“Le Soir de St. Jean ;” and a second French landscape, 
“Le Soleil de Mars,” by Skredsvig; a symphony in 
white; and a marvel of painting. by J. F. Raffaélli, “ La 
Belle Matinée;” “ Hay Harvest,” by Léon L’Hermitte, 
certainly the masterpiece of this strong and _ personal 
painter of realistic peasant life and landscape ; a view of 
the entrance to the port of Marseilles, by Vollon ; land- 
scapes by Damoye, Binet, Petitjean, Gagliardini, Guille- 
met, Desbrosses, and Frangois Flameng’s decorative 
composition for the staircase of the new Sorbonne. In 
the centre of this we see Abelard and his school on the 
Montagne St. Geneviéve, with old Paris in the back- 
ground ; in the left-hand compartment St. Louis is seen 
giving the charter of the Sorbonne to Robert de Sor- 
bonne; on the right Jean Heynlin establishes the first 
printing-press in France in the cellars of the Sorbonne. 

Now we come to the Salon in general; Bouguereau, 
chief of the cold masters of absolute material perfec- 
tion, shows “Victorious Love,” and a portrait of an 
aristocratic little girl in white, with her beautiful boots 
reflected in the glassy surface of a beautiful marble 
floor. Benjamin Constant surpasses himself in marvel- 
lous painting in an idol-like Theodora clad in rich stuffs 
stiff with gold and precious stones. In his other pic- 
ture, “Orpheus,” this artist shows a tendency to put 
thought into his work, and his talent is vigorous enough 
to permit us to expect greater things from him in the 
future. Cabanel’s—great Heavens, must I speak of 
Cabanel? Here is the work: a woman in profile, Cleo- 
patra says the catalogue ; at her feet a miserable panther 
stuffed with straw and adorned with two blue glass 
eyes ; a background of chromo-lithographic architecture ; 
to the left some chocolate-colored marionettes simulat- 
ing the pangs of abdominal disorder. Cleopatra is 
covered with celluloid sham jewelry, and is supposed to 
be watching the effect of various poisons on unhappy 
slaves decently clad in swimming drawers. Cormon’s 
gigantic canvas, on which are painted men and women 
dressed summarily, and brandishing palm-branches as 
they dance round the victors of Salamis, is a huge 
failure! A failure, too, the “ Death of Czsar,” by Geor- 
ges Rochegrosse, and “Herodiade Dancing Before 
Herod ;” clever, theatrical, and null, Georges Clairin’s 
Carolus-Duran exhibits 


“ Apotheosis of Victor Hugo.” 
a nude female—‘ Andromeda,” says the catalogue ; 
“Caroline,” protests the model—and a garish portrait 
of Mme. de Greffuhle and her two children; Jules 
Lefebvre, a pretentiously aristocratic portrait of a little 
boy and a little girl, brother and sister—the attractive 
children of Mrs. Ogden Goelet, of New York ; and “ Morn- 
ing Glory,” a marmalade of poudre de riz, veloutine, lip- 
cosmetic, and paper flowers, and offered as an allegory 
of Spring! Henner, two decorative patches—red hair, 
pearly flesh, and red drapery on the bitumen back- 
ground necessary for the success of the trick, and a 
inarvellous trick it is, and charming the result. Here 
is J. P. Laurens with a small medieval picture of a 
religious fanatic, gesticulating before a tribunal of jud- 
ges, dressed with historical exactitude. Here is Hector 
Leroux with pretty classical anecdotes; Virgil's tomb 
at Naples, and a Pompeian Venus, with accompanying 
figures. Still prettier are Jean Aubert’s allegories 
of “ Love's Diorama,” and “ Les Gardeuses d’Amour,” 
painted in nacré tones like those lovely fans which you 
see in the Passage des Panoramas. Albert Maignan 
shows us a medizval monk painting a carved wood 
“Station of the Cross ;” Luminais, a warrior of the age 
of chivalry, caring for his wounded horse; Laugée, a 
funeral in the country; Renouf, an old sailor toiling at 
a capstan and hauling a boat upa stony beach ; Fourié, 
a clever, open-air wedding-breakfast in the provinces— 
a picture which has humor, study of character, and 


other qualities, but no aspect of open air. Anton Mauve 
exhibits sheep and landscapes both in oil and in water- 
color. There is a very distinguished pastel portrait of a 
lady by J. E. Blanche; J. A. Meunier has a luminous 
picture of an old priest in his garden, with, in the dis- 
tance, the village roofs illuminated by the golden light 
of the setting sun; Fantin, two excellent portraits, and 
Roll a large picture of “ War.” This latter is certainly 
dramatic, and the effect is obtained by purely picturesque 
qualities and not by violent incident, for the battle is not 
seen. The regiment of infantry is marching to the 
front under fire and in a dank gray landscape which is 
real open air. Roll’s picture is fine, but nevertheless 
it is far below Aimé Morot’s in intensity of interest and 
observation. 

The two pictures by Jules Breton, “ A travers Champs,” 
and “ Fin du Travail,” can scarcely be described. In each 
one the landscape is rich and poetical. The peasant wom- 
en who animate it are fair to see, and the sunset effect is 
gorgeous, and prodigiously rendered by a master who is 
a poet as well asa painter. Very clever is Tuxen’s vast 
panorama of a beach at twilight with a fish-market, and 
groups of sailors busy haulmg up their boats, and 
variously occupied; very clever, also, the charming for- 
est landscape, with running fawns, by Felix de Vuille- 
froy. Inthe Paris Salon there is no lack of cleverness, 
and I might cite fifty more pictures full of this quality 
without exhausting the list. 

The American exhibitors are more numerous than 
ever this year, and no less than one hundred and 
three are represented in the section of oil-painting, 
twelve in the sculpture department, three in the en- 
graving, and thirteen in the section of water-colors and 
pastels. Among pictures on the line are C.S. Reinhart’s 
“Washed Ashore,” Carroll Beckwith’s portrait of Mr. 
Walton—the strongest portrait I have yet seen issuing 
from a New York studio—Walter Gay’s “ Richelieu,” 
E. E. Simmons'’s “ Vieillard et Enfant,’’ E. L. Weeks’s 
“ Bayadéres,” Eugéne Vail’s “‘ Veuve,” Lionel Walden’s 
very clever picture, “On the Thames,” F. A. Bridgman’s 
“Terrace Roofs of Algiers,’” H. R. Butler’s “ Moonrise,” 
Mrs. E, L. Chadwick’s “ Five o’clock Tea,” Ch. L. Davis’s 
delicate and suave sunset landscape, ‘ The Last Rays,” 
Sarah B. Dodson’s “ Etoiles du Matin,” W. T. Dannat'’s 
small portrait, Charles S. Forbes’s capital portrait of a 
lady, Miss Elizabeth Gardner’s “ Innocence” and “ The 
Farmer’s Daughter,” Jules Stewart’s ‘“ Bougival” and 
his pastel portrait of Miss. Stewart, Wm. H. Howe’s 
landscape and cattle, Ridgway Knight’s beautiful land- 
scape, “ In October,” one of the best pictures of the kind 
in the exhibition, Miss Lee-Robbins’s portrait of a lady, 
almost as good as if Carolus Duran himself had signed 
it, Henry Mosler’s genre picture, “ Visite de la Marquise,” 
Ch. Sprague Pearce’s “ Saint Geneviéve,” R. V. V. Sew- 
ell’s “Winter,” and G. Hitchcock’s “ Tulip-growing.” 
In all there are twenty-two American pictures on the 
line, which is more than can be said for the pictures of 
any other foreign nation participating in the exhibition. 
Mr. Hitchcock is a débutant at the Salon, but his début 
is very brilliant, and the Jury, very much struck by his 
work, has given him a fine place in the Salon carré. His 
picture represents bands of tulips in flower : in the back- 
ground a house and a curtain of trees; in the middle 
distance a Dutch lady choosing the tulips she will 
gather. 

Among the American sculptors, Messrs. Van der 
Kemp, Bartlett, Donoghue and Boyle exhibit important 
works, which are well placed in the sculpture garden, 
and represent respectively “St. Julien l’Hospitalier,” 
“Eleveur d’Ours,” ‘“‘ Nymphe Chasseresse,” and “ The 
Stone Age in North America.” Mr. Bartlett’s group is 
very pretty and clever, perhaps the daintiest piece of 
American sculpture which we have yet seen in Paris. 
Want of space, however, prevents me from noticing these 
groups at length, which I regret, as I regret not being 
able to devote a whole article to the splendid exhibition 
of French sculpture. All I can do is to enumerate some 
of the capital groups of the year which escort the radi- 
ant beauty of Falguiére’s Diana, namely, Saint-Marce- 
aux’s fountain ‘“‘ Mousse de Champagne,”” Moreau-Vau- 
thier’s “‘ Statue of Grief,” Fremiet’s gigantic gorilla car- 
rying off a woman, Delaplanche’s “ Notre-Dame des 
Brebiéres,” Stanislas Lanvi's “‘ Epave,” and the definitive 
marble or*bronze execution of the striking works of last 
year’s Salon, Alfred Boucher’s runners “ At the Goal,” 
Desca’s ‘ On Veille,” and Desbois’s “ Acis” changed into 
a river. As usual the French sculpture appears to be in 
a most flourishing and healthy condition, 

THEODORE CHILD. 
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8 HE ninth exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists 





is held in the handsome 
new gallery which Mr. Yan- 
dell has just erected at 
Nineteenth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, and the gallery 
and the exhibition appear 
so well fitted to each other 
in every respect that it is 
probable that the conjunc- 
tion may be repeated for many seasons to come. The 
collection. of paintings is probably not much better than 
that of last year, but it strikes the spectator as so 
satisfactory, varied, and original that the general popular 
impression seems to be that it is the best that has yet 
been shown. There are no historical paintings at all, 
and no illustrations of certain sentimental quotations 
from the poets, as is so much the fashion in the Eng- 
lish school; but there are plenty of landscapes and 
portraits, several decorative pieces, paintings of still- 
life and of the domestic genre. Mr. Dewing’s much- 
discussed picture may possibly come under the head of 
religious painting as it has a scriptural title, but both 
the landscape and the graceful young Tobit, draping 
himself in his net, are better idealized, and more heavenly- 
minded, apparently, than the angel. The latter—a bony, 
ungraceful creature—comes forward in the middle of the 
picture draped in yellow and plucking at a harp, while he 
(or she) looks up to heaven with wide-open, watery 
blue eyes and arapt expression. The beauty in color of 
the level meadow in which the scene takes place, and of 
the tender sky behind the figures, is admirable, and there 
is no other incident; the long, gray gulls’ wings, which 
extend horizontally from behind the angel's back, com- 
plete the figure by giving it that certain grace of pictu- 
resque awkwardness which Mr. Dewing so well affects. 
Mr. Thayer’s ‘‘ Woman and Swan,” which hangs near, 
is somewhat more complete in itself; the head of the 
Leda might have been more interesting, and her drawn- 
up right knee does not seem to be altogether necessary ; 
but there is good science of painting displayed in the 
flesh color loaded on with a palette-knife until the neces- 
sary truth of color and (sufficient) accuracy of modelling 
is obtained. The swan is not very feathery in texture, 
but he is rounded and ponderable, and the subdued 
gray tones of the grassy bank complete a very handsome 
scheme of color. Kenyon Cox’s large decorative group, 
enlarged from one of his designs in “ The Blessed 
Damozel,” is just a trifle empty, but is very good in color 
and dignified in character and composition. ‘The Muse 
of Painting—who probably belongs to the Venetian 
school—sits nude, palette in hand, and the Muse of 
Poetry, draped in white, and with her back turned to her 
companion, thrums her harp absorbed in her own inspira- 
tion. At her feet is a laurel-wreath and at those of her 
sister some roses ; behind both figures is a flat blue sky 
that sets off very well the flowing red hair of the nude 
figure. ‘The other is much less graceful; she is open to 
criticism in the matter of the distance between her eyes, 
of the inelegance of her arms and hands, and of her too 
realistic feet. Mr. Cox’s small picture of a naked—not 
nude—* Bacchante”’ might, with advantage, have been 
omitted from the exhibition. 

Wyatt Eaton sends a beautiful little study of a nude 
“Reader,” the property of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, 
and La Farge appears with four characteristic works. 
“The Sphinx ” is a curious little femininity sitting upon 
her haunches and with palpably useless butterfly wings 
growing out of her pretty shoulders; the “Lady of 
Shalott ” drifts down the river through one of Mr. La 
Farge's variously-colored twilight landscapes, and in a 
boat that looks somewhat too much like a bath-tub ; and 
the “Girl Reading” is a strong study, warm in color, of 
a head seen from behind, over the shoulder. Mr. Blash- 
field's “ Tea Rose” is a pretty and ingenious arrange- 
ment of a young girl in a marble seat that suffers from 


lack of good drawing; and Mr. Millet’s “ Pompeian 


Slave ’’ is a study in reddish browns, the blonde hand- 
maiden carrying an earthen jar carefully on her shoulder. 
Of the few flower-pieces the best is Mr. Thayer’s most 
charming roses, owned by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke. 

The strongest feature of the exhibition is the display 
of portraits, which ranges through bronze and _ plaster 
and very varying styles of painting. Mr. Brewster's 
sketch-bust in plaster of Mr. Beckwith is a fair likeness, 
and Mr. Elwell’s, of a young lady, is a rather better one. 
Mr. Dewing’s little portrait of a lady in a gray dress, seen 
in profile, and mounted in a very handsome lace-work 
frame, is probably the most completely satisfying piece 
of workmanship in the collection—anything more com- 
plete, refined, and artistic it would be difficult to find in 
a modern gallery. Robert R. Brandegee has painted a 
portrait of Mr. Flagg, the artist, that has almost as 
many good qualities as Mr. Dewing’s, and Alden 
Weir one of a young girl in a gray coat that is of his 
very best. His portrait of his brother, John F. Weir, is 
a strong study, the size of life, and with the conventional 
black background. Mr. Chase, the President of the 
Society, signs five canvases, which, as he exhibits his 
works on no other occasions, is not a large number, and 
none of these canvases are of the biggest. His smallest 
is a clever little decorative sketch made in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, and owned by Mr. Clarke; three of his 
others are likenesses of various feminine sitters, one in 
gray furs, gracefully arranged against a lively red wall, 
one of a little girl in a white frock and twinkling black 
legs, and the third, in walking costume, holding her 
umbrella in one of those natural and spirited poses which 
this painter so often hits. A new-comer, Edmund 
C. Yarbell, of Boston, sends a full-length portrait of a 
slender, intellectual-looking young woman in a black 
dress, with her hand resting on a little table, that is full 
of more than promise, and Mr. Rice exhibits another 
full-length portrait, of Miss Phoebe Russell, that is so 
ingenious in costume and color, so well-considered in all 
respects, that it is one of his best works. Mr. Bunker's 
comely young lady who sits at a table near by has not been 
so well considered; her dress is quite uninteresting, she 
seems to want something more about her neck, and 
something to do with her hands, and she sits in one of 
those conventional atmospheres of nothing but paint, of 
which our portrait-painters are so fond. Nevertheless, she 
is charming, and the spectator wishes that he knew her. 

Mr. Thos. Eakins, of Philadelphia, who is always inter- 
esting—and sometimes aggravating—sends five contribu- 
tions to the exhibition, of which two are portrait heads 
of men. Of these, one, at least, is so serious, so well 
observed, so conscientiously rendered as to make it a 
work of high artistic value; the two bronze panels, 


“ Knitting” and “ Spinning,” are interesting chiefly with 
regard to the liberties which the artist has taken with 
his “ field,” pushing it in or pulling it out according to 
his convenience. In his portrait of a lady, with a dog 
lying at her feet, he has followed various theories of 
painting in different parts of the work, a very good one 
in rendering the dog, and an unfortunate one—of much 
consideration given to details and none to the general 
effect—when he came to the painting of the lady. 
Carroll Beckwith has but one theory, an excellent one, to 
paint as much like Velasquez as he can, with occasional 
variations 4 la Carolus-Duran. If he does not succeed 
altogether it is to be remembered that it has always been 
found difficult to paint as well as Velasquez did, and 
that the painter displays his intelligence in casting aside 
at once all the pretty, delusive, artistic fads that come 
between him and the moon at which he aims. 

On the landscapes of the exhibition a chapter might 
be written ; they are not very numerous, nor very big and 
important, and they are all placid and modern in spirit, 
but they illustrate very various individual ways of paint- 
ing great nature. Homer Martin, for instance, in his 
picture, “ Behind the Dunes, Lake Ontario,” does well to 
give us a definite geographical title to his work, so great 
is his indifference to topographical details in his beauti- 
ful, mysterious, unreal-looking landscape ; Walter Palm- 
er, on the contrary, delineates his winter-scene with the 
exactness of a camera, and is content to supplement 


his photograph with the real whites and grays and 
brittle, beautiful bluish-greens of icy winter. There are 
three entirely different theories of painting moonlight 
exemplified in the collection ; Mr. Coffin’s sober, accurate, 
learned modelling of his landscape, like a_relief-map, 
with his back to the queen of night; Mr. Minor’s more 
conventional, much less “ true” rendering, which, never- 
theless, contrives to get a good deal of the beauty and 
mystery of the occasion, which may be the most important 
thing after all; and Otto Stark’s clever, somewhat tricky 


scheme which arrives at a very g 


; good painted counterfeit 


of the actual light and shadow. 

Wm. L. Allen, in his ‘“ Five o’ Clock,” presents us ina 
French drawing-room with a wide expanse of darkly 
waxed floor, a few guests spotted about, and a nice little 
girl in the distance playing the violin ; George Brush goes 
back to the unknown times of the Mexican and Central 
American civilizations and paints the Aztec sculptor 
chiselling his mysterious reliefs—this picture has already 
been described in our columns; and Jno. R. Stites goes 
still farther backward to the “ Mesozoic Age,’”’ when the 
unfinished earth swarmed with vast reptiles. Mr. Carl- 
sen, less imaginative, but an excellent painter, contents 
himself with every-day ‘ Cod-Fish,” “ Still-Life” and 
“Cape Ann Sands,” and Horatio Walker, still more 
prosaic, has done a beautiful little study of a “ Barn- 
Yard” with pigs of an uncomfortable veracity. 


THE PARTS PASTEL EXHIBITION, 


THE third annual exhibition of the Société des Pastel- 
listes Frangais opened on April 2d in the gallery of the 
Rue de Séze. Unfortunately, there is little good to be 
said of the show ; like the Aquarellistes, the Paris Pastel- 
listes seem to be in a state of decadence, with the excep- 
tion of Albert Besnard and Léon Lhermitte. Mr. Besnard 
lays himself open to the reproach of getting too much 
amusement out of his art, in the sense that he produces 
quantities of studies which are always interesting, often 
charming, and invariably full of talent, but these studies 
do not lead to any serious work, any picture, any com- 
position of lasting importance. In this exhibition Mr. 
Besnard is represented by eighteen studies in pastel, one 
of which is a pastel of a horse, life-size, standing in a farm- 
yard, which is also life-size. Léon Lhermitte exhibits 
half a dozen rustic scenes of mowing, reaping, gleaning 
and field labor which are most fascinating works, and 
two interior scenes, a family, and some dressmakers at 
work, which charm by their sincerity, their delicate 
observation and their very personal treatment. Lher- 
i.itte is decidedly a great artist in pastel and charcoal. 
But, with the exception of Besnard and Lhermitte, whom 
can we mention with praise out of the twenty exhibitors ? 
Madeleine Lemaire, of course, for her talent is acknowl- 
edged; Paul Hellen, perhaps, for his submission to the 
influence of Sargent ; Cazin, for some landscapes which 
he could have treated equally well in oil-painting. Ger- 
vex. Duez and Francois Flameng do not improve their 
reputation by their pastels. Emile Le vy and Dubufe give 
dazzling proof in reds and blues of the irremediable vul- 
garity of their natures. Nozal sends twenty landscapes to 
show that we have been over-rating hira. But, enough: 
it is useless to particularize. The general impression of 
the third exhibition of the Société des Pastellistes is that 


it is mediocre and disappointing. TH, CHILD, 


AN anonymous circular has been received, calling our 
attention to the fact that bills have been introduced into 
both the National and the State Legislatures making it 


a felony to publish advertisements relating to “ disgust- 


ing” maladies, and asking our assistance to defeat the 
measure. So far from being willing to render such aid, 
we hope sincerely, in the interests of common decency, 
that the crusade will be successful. It is our inviolable 
rule to refuse admittance to our columns of patent med- 
icines of any kind; and, so far as we know, The Art 
Amateur is the only publication in the United States 
that lives up to this rule, 








THE ART AMATEUR. 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


DRAWN BY THURE DE THULSTRUP, AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY KINGSBURY & NOTCUTT, LONDON. 
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STR FREDERICK LEIGHTON. 


OF the few living English artists who have attempted 
grand decorative compositions, the subject of this article 
is, if not in all respects the most successful, at least one 
who has justified his ambition and the encomiums which 
have been bestowed on him by critics reasonably anx- 
ious to see English public buildings beautifully deco- 
rated by English painters. Indeed, there 
is but one English painter who may be 


color, and ‘Othello and Desdemona,” both painted in 
1848. From this time to 1853, when he settled at 
Rome, he lived alternately at Paris, Brussels and Frank- 
fort. His master, at this time, was Steinle, who did him 


the good turn to advise him against exhibiting, for his 
style then was mannered and meretricious. 

His first Academy picture, “‘ Cimabue’s Madonna Car- 
ried in Procession Through the Streets of Florence,” 


modern English pictures which did not find a good market. 
We know of but two other easel pictures by Sir Frederick 
Leighton in this country; an “ Odalisque ” watching the 
graceful movements of a swan, which is in the collection 
of the late William H. Vanderbilt, who bought it of 
Mr. Agnew, the London dealer, and an “ Ideal Head” 
bought last year by Mr. William H. Osborn, of this city. 
Passing by a number of other works, not without merit, 
we come tothe “ Actza,” painted in 1868, 

after a visit to Athens and the Greek Isles. 





held to be, in a single particular—in draw- 
ing—his superior ; and Mr. Burne-Jones, 
who is that one, is himself open to criti- 
cism on the score of affectation, against 
which Leighton’s reasonableness and calm 
good sense are proof. Contemporary Eng-" 
lish art, and all art influenced by it, owe 
him, therefore, a great debt. He has led 
the way toward that general public ap- 
preciation of decorative form and color 
which is, perhaps, the best characteristic 
of the present English art movement. His 
example, too, has undoubtedly tended to 
keep it free, as a whole, from the mys- 
ticism and the sensualism affected by sev- 
eral of his contemporaries. There is noth- 
ing thatis fleshly, nothing that is unhealthy 
about his work. It is pure, reasonable, 
always based on study of nature, and al- 
ways holding fast to fact. Such pains- 
taking study of archeological and other 
detail as he makes, added to his unusual 
technical gifts and acquirements, would 
alone make of him aremarkable painter— 
another Alma-Tadema, we might say ; 
but his talent for monumental grouping, 
his command of sweeping lines and broad 
contrasts of color, put him on a distinctly 
higher plane. All these qualities are very 
nearly as evident in his easel pictures as 
in the great mural compositions, where 
they more properly belong ; and, as re- 
gards the former, they have, perhaps, acted 
to lower his reputation with people who 
look to pictures of that class for amuse- 








ment or for sensuous charm, but not for 
grandeur of any sort ; but, when brought 
before the fresco of the “ Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins,” or the “ Arts of Peace” and 
“ Arts of War,” the splendid decorations 
in the South Kensington Museum, even 






































such persons must admit themselves to be 
in the presence of a master. 

Frederick Leighton, the son of a physi- 
cian of reputation, was born at Scarbo- 
rough, in 1830. 
sons in drawing from Signor Melli, at Rome, in 1841. 
But his vocation was still undecided when, in 1845, he 
met at Florence our American sculptor, Hiram Powers, 
who, highly pleased with some drawings which were 
submitted to him, told the young Englishman that na- 
ture had intended him for an artist, and that, though 
he made it a rule to discourage lads from following 
that calling, in his 
case he could not 


He received his first les- 


‘*THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM.” 


DRAWN BY C, E. 
THE PAINTING BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


was shown in 1855, when he was twenty-five years of 
age. Another work of the same period, “The Recon- 
ciliation of the Montagues and Capulets over the Bodies 
of the Lovers,” is owned by the estate of the late Joseph 
Harrison, of Philadelphia. 
years ago from Mr. Gambart, the dealer, who brought 
other 


Mr. Harrison got it several 


over the canvas, experimentally, with several 





do so, 

This decided the 
elder Leighton to 
send his son to the 
“Accademia delle 
Belle Arti,” where, 
under Bezzuoli and 
Segnolini, he began 
to paint in oils, and 
he also studied an- 
atomy, under Za- 
netti, at the Hos- 
pital of Florence. 
Afterward, at the 
age of seventeen, he 
became a pupil of 
Professor Becker, 
at Frankfort. 

His earliest works 
were “ Cimabue 
Finding _—_Giotto,” 
which, when exhib- 
ited at Frankfort, 
was praised for its 





“* AN IDYLL.”’ 





WILSON, AFTER 
P, R, A, 


We give an engraving of this souvenir of 
the Grecian mythology, which L’Art has 
praised for its aristocratic refinement. It 
was shown at the Royal Academy. The 
“Electra,” which we likewise present as 
a result of the same journey, was shown 
in 1869. 

In that year he madea journey to Egypt, 
and the first of his Eastern subjects, “A 
in 1870, 
Next year, however, his “ Hercules Wrest- 
ling with Death for the Body of Alcestis ” 
showed that Greek themes still had the 
most powerful hold on his imagination. 
The cartoon for the “Industrial Arts of 


Nile Woman,” was exhibited 


Peace” was one of the works of 1873, 
and in 1874 he made another excursion 
to the East, this time to Damascus, whence 
he brought material for three Oriental 
subjects : “ Old Damascus,” “ The Jews’ 
But 
he returned again and again to his Grecian 


Quarter,” and “ A Moorish Garden.” 


subjects, and, in 1876, produced one of 
his most ambitious compositions, “ The 
Daphnephoria.” The procession of the 
Daphnephoria was solemnized every ninth 
year at Thebes, in honor of Apollo. At 
its head walked a youth called the Daph- 





nephoros or Laurelbearer, representing the 


god himself. Beside him was his cousin, 





or other near kinsman, bearing a piece 
of olive-wood surrounded by a crowned 
globe, for the sun, and having other lesser 
globes for the moon and planets attached 
to it. Priests, athletes, and a choir of 
maidens complete the procession, which, 
in the picture, is shown entering the sacred 
grove. We give an engraving after a 

Of this picture a 
‘Never before has 


drawing by Macbeth. 
French critic says: 
M. Leighton so energetically called for at- 
tention. He has not, up to this, attempted 
an enterprise so great, and, in presence of 
such a serious effort, the critic is naturally 
disposed to appreciate the value of the 
result obtained from the highest artistic 
point of view. The work has, besides, qualities which 
render it proper to discuss it at length. The numerous 
figures are grouped with infinite taste, with a great 
The 
attest refined 
The heads lack 
in vigor, but, in spite of a certain uniformity of type, 


variety of resources and much artistic ingenuity. 
personages, physiognomies and forms 
sentiment and a practised technique. 

some individual 
characteristics, del- 
icately traced, dis- 
tinguish them one 
from another. They 
are not beautiful in 
the highest sense of 
the word, for they 
have the 
inno- 


neither 
splendor of 

cence which charac- 
the great 
period of Greek art, 
nor the 
passion of the crea- 
tions of the Renais- 
sance, but they are 
fashioned with 
and a 
grace of which the 
attraction cannot be 
contested. Some- 
times the design of 
the forms disap- 


terized 


sublime 


an 
elegance 
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pears under the 
heavy draperies 
































































with which M. erm an his im This de- 
tracts from the effect produced by his display of knewl- 
edge of the nude, which may be considered as his most 
powerful fagulty.” 

This, it will be seen, comparing as it does the 
artist with the greatest men of old Greece and of modern 
Italy, is very high praise, and it is evidently sincere. A 
facsimile of one of the studies of drapery for the Laurel- 
bearer in the Daphnephoria is given in one of the sup- 
plement sheets to this number of The Art Amateur. 

The year 1877 was made memorable to the artist's 
friends and admirers, who, by this time were legion, by 
the exhibition of his great group in bronze, the “ Athlete 


English 


Wrestling witha Python.” The qualities already noticed 
in Leighton’s painting led many to believe, even before 
seeing this group, that he might make a greater success 


as a sculptor than asa painter, and its sincerity, thor- 
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“ Cymon and Iphigenia,” from which we ou the beau- 
tiful head of the principal figure in facsimile of the orig- 
inal drawing, was noticed in July, 1884. The other 
heads (which, having been rubbed slightly in handling, 
we would not allow to be touched up in any way, but 
had reproduced just as they are) are for the ceiling in 
Mr. Henry G. Marquand’s sumptuous music-room, which 
we described in August, 1886. The principal figures 
are those of Melpomene, Mnemosyneand Thalia. These 
four examples of Sir Frederick’s style as a draughtsman 
will, doubtless, prove very interesting to our readers, 
while they should also serve as excellent subjects to copy 
in crayons. 

Sir Frederick, as will be seen by the excellent portrait 
which we present—which has been drawn by Mr. de 
Thulstrup from a recent photograph presented to the 
editor by the artist—is an extremely handsome man. 
As all the world knows, 
he is also extremely ac- 
complished, being an ex- 
very 
well read, and the master 
He 
lives in a beautiful resi- 
dence in Holland Park 
Road, in which the very 
has 
well said, bears witness 
to the owner's enjoyment 
of the 
forms of art, and to his 
admiration for the work 
of all great men. Phei- 
dias and the great sculp- 
tors of the best Athe- 
nian period are repre- 
sented by c 
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furniture, it been 


most various 


casts from the 











‘* ELISHA RAISING THE SON OF THE SHUNAMITE,”’ 


AFTER THE PAINTING BY SIR FREDERICK LE 


oughness, and, above all, the vigor of its style confirmed 
those critics in their belief. But we cannot believe with 
The art to which he has devoted himself is that 
and by train- 


them. 
for which he is best fitted, both by nature 
ing. It cannot be gainsaid, however, that the “ Athlete” 
might add to the fame of many a sculptor of reputation, 
We give an illustration of it, and also of “ The Sister’s 
Kiss” and “ The Light of the Harem,” which were ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1880. Both 
studies of every-day life in the East, and both show 
ina high degree his feeling for decorative 
Our other illustrations in the text, the ‘‘ Idyll,” 
Son of the: Shunamite,” 


are 
mass and 
line. and 
“Elisha Bringing to Life the 
display the same qualities. 
We criticised Leighton’s “ Vestal” and “ Kittens,” in 
The Art Amateur for August, 1883, as somewhat lacking 
in expression, but delicate and luminous in color, His 





antique, while a note of 
authenticity is given by 
numerous little bronzes 
and terra-cottas of the 
same time. Studies after 
Michael Angelo, Titian and ,Tintoret hang side by side 
with masterpieces of Corot, Delacroix and Reynolds, and 


DRAWN BY C. E, WILSON, 
IGHTON, P. R. A. 


potteries and tiles and embroideries from Persia, Rhodes, 
Damascus and all the Orient, China and Japan excepted, 
fill the remaining spaces. Leighton justly feels that, 
while Greek form may readily be combined with Arab 
and Persian color, it would be very difficult to introduce 
the art of the extreme East to any great extent into such 
a house as his without endangering the harmony. which 
he rates above everything. 

Perhaps the greatest achievements of our painter are 
the two great panels in the South Kensington Museum, 
to which we have already referred. These are painted 
and 
spirits of turpentine, very little known at the time though 


in a medium composed of wax, copal varnish, 


since used for many important mural works, including 
those of La Farge in Trinitys«Church, Boston, and else- 
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‘* THE DAPHNEPHORIA,”’ 


DRAWN BY R, W, 
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where. Girls and women who have been bathing form 
the central group of the “ Arts of Peace ;” a boat lies at 
the landing-steps near them, on the right is a group 
of porters bearing burdens of merchandise, on the left 
are wine-sellers, with their amphore, and the background 
is formed by the portico of a theatre. The “ Arts of 
War” has for centre of the composition the fortified 
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‘ELECTRA AT THE TOMB OF AGAMEMNON.” EN- 
GRAVED BY L, CHAPON, AFTER THE PAINTING BY 
SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P, R. A. 


built houses on either 


Cross-bowmen and other soldiers are occupied 


gate of a city, with strongly 
hand. 
with armorers, testing weapons, on the right, on the left 
are knights, aided by their squires, buckling on their 
armor and preparing for battle, while in front are seated 
a number of young women embroidering the banners 


for the army. This composition is distinctly medizval 
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MACBETH, AFTER THE PAINTING BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P. 


R. A. 
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Italian in its feeling and in all its accessories, while the 
former is as distinctly Greek. Thus the two show the 
tivo strongest influences that have acted upon the artist 
—that of °rly Italian work, especially as it is to be 
studied in ’iorence, and the Greek. The Eastern ele- 
ment, it is worthy of remark, does not show in any of 
his impeitant decorative work. 

It remains to speak of Sir Frederick’s methods of 





‘* ATHLETE STRANGLING A PYTHON.’ DRAWN BY 
ERICK LEIGHTON, P. R. A., FROM HIS GROUP IN 


working and his practical influence on the technique 
of contemporary English painters. The former are 
marked by care and forethought to an unusual degree. 
The preliminary studies, as will be seen from the ex- 
amples given in our supplements, are not mere sketches, 
but studies from nature, first for the nude, afterward 
for the drapery. The entire composition being laid in 
with the help of those studies, every line 

is gone over for the purpose of bringing 
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THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 


THE third Prize Fund Exhibition is less interesting 
than either of its predecessors, and the somewhat eccen- 
tric award of the two prizes by the jury will not add to 
the prestige of the collection. The fortunate pictures 
this year are two in number, both large landscapes, 
“ Broad Acres,” by Edward Gay, and “ Late Afternoon,” 
by Charles H. Davis, and this award is 
understood to be the result of a com- 
promise between that section of the jury 
which favored the French school in art, 
represented by Mr. Davis, and that one 
which believed strictly in American 
methods, as supposed to be exemplified 
in Mr. Gay's painting. The names of the 
seven gentlemen chosen from among the 
subscribers to the fund, to act as jury, 
are unknown, but the result of their de- 
liberations appears to be that two prizes 
of $2000 each have fallen into the laps 
of two painters, who are probably as 
much surprised thereby as any are. Mr. 
Gay’s picture hangs in the first large gal- 
lery, “ A,” and is of the simple, horizontal 
order of composition—-a large field of yel- 
low grain comes down to the little stream 
that straggles through the meadow, in the 
distance are some low hills, a long stretch 
of trees, and some tall telegraph-poles. 
At the first glance the color strikes the 
spectator as somewhat crude and hard, 
and the quieter grays of Mr. Davis's pic- 
ture will probably be preferred by many. 
Here the composition is of the utmost 
possible simplicity, a level stretch of gray- 
ish-green tall grass and weeds, a smooth 
expanse of bluish-green sky broken only 
by one towering, cumulus cloud that 
catches the red and glowing “ derniers re- 
flets” of the sunshine. It was probably 
thought necessary to give the prizes to 
landscape men this year, as they were all 
captured by the figure-painters last spring, 
but it may be doubted if more worthy 
pictures could not have been found even 
among the landscapes of this exhibition. 

The largest and perhaps most striking 
of the figure-pieces hangs in the first gal- 


SIR FRED- lery, but the falling-off here from last 
BRONZE. year is noticeable. Mr. J. W. Alexander 


is represented by a life-size, three-quar- 

ter length figure of an elderly negro gen- 
tleman in a dilapidated suit, which he calls “ A Chest- 
nut;” Harry Carey, of Brooklyn, has found an inspi- 
ration in those reiterated verses formerly so dear to 
the amateur elocutionist, ““I am not mad, I am not 
mad !” and has painted a dishevelled young woman clasp- 
ing her hands behind her head, and repeating the refrain. 
C. L. Fox, of Portland, Maine, has sent a large canvas 





the forms into complete harmony before 
any color is put on. Even then, all the 
figures are painted, at first, as if they were 
intended to remain completely nude, and 
it is only over these completely finished 
nudes that the draperies, which were the 
subject of the other set of studies, are laid. 
Backgrounds, architectural or landscape, 
are also painted from studies specially 
made for them ; and, in his historical com- 
positions, every accessory has been care- 
fully authenticated. 

Such careful and conscientious prepara- 
tion it is not the habit of most English 
painters to give to their work. The 
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of the look of an Oriental beauty, with a great variety of 
colors in her complexion, lies half-naked on a low couch 
of skins, the thin smoke from the lodge-fire drifts across 
her body, and forms thin, blue apparitions in the air. 
Hiawatha, stripped to the waist, but wearing snow-shoes, 




















‘‘ THE SISTER’S KISS.” DRAWN BY C, E. WILSON, 
FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON, P. R. A. 


his face in his hands, sits bowed with grief at her feet, 
and old Nokomio crouches in a heap on the floor. For 
aman only twenty-five years old, this is certainly a very 
creditable painting. 

Probably the best figure composition in the whole col- 
lection is Robert Blum’s “ Venetian Lace-Makers,” hung 
in one of the upper galleries. In a long room lit by two 
windows, one with closed blinds and one 
standing open, are grouped a brilliant, 
chattering dozen of young girls, each with 
her lace bobbins and pillow in her lap 
and nearly all of them talking at once. 
The one nearest the spectator, with her 
back to him, has a dress of brilliant red, 
and from this glowing note the eye travels 
down the room through a wonderful di- 
versity of color, till it is arrested by the 
far wall, which itself is of the liveliest 
greenish-yellow and is embellished with 
some bit of vermilion drapery, yet which 
contrives to keep its place very well. The 
sense of noise and light and liveliness in 


the room is exceedingly well rendered, and 





yet without conveying any impression of 





strength of the President of the Royal 
Academy, it has been well said, lies in just 
those things in which most of his com- 
patriots are weak. He therefore exercises 
a most important influence, more particularly upon the 
younger school which is now growing up and is inclined 
to give more thought to technique and to scientific 
methods of working than the old. The lessons which 
these new men may and doubtless will learn from Sir 
Frederick are these: that art should aim high, and that 
great discipline is necessary to carry out high aims. His 
own life attests his practical faith in such precepts. 


‘* ACTAA,”’ 





representing an elderly and compassionate female, typi- 
fying “Charity,” stooping over the prostrate form of some 
barefooted “ Cigale” in some sort of a duskish interior, 
Still bigger and more striking is “ The Death of Minne- 
haha,” by Willie L. Dodge, who paints in Paris, and who 
illustrates his picture by some lines from Longfellow en- 
grossed on a piece of birch-bark and pinned on the frame. 
Minnehaha, nearly of the size of life and with something 





FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


fatiguing labor in the execution, which de- 

P. R. A. fect does characterize F. D. Millet’s other- 
wise meritorious pictures, “ A Difficult 

Duet ” and “ Old Harmonies.” Leon Mo- 

ran has secured a very original composition for “Giving an 

Estimate,’’ the figure of his artist’s customer is very in- 

geniously relieved against the blue and gray scroll-work 

of the big escutcheon or tavern-sign on which the crafts- 

man has been painting, but his brother Percy's “ Sermon” 

presents only a row of ladies and children sitting in along 


pew who communicate somewhat of their own ennui to 
the spectator. Mr, Blashfield’s “ Inspiration,” which was 
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not entered for competition, is that of a pretty maid, with 
a very large arm, who sits in a handsome, niched marble 
seat, with an immense lute in her lap, and looks upward 
at the floating figure that takes shape from the smoke 
of her censers and stoops over her fingering at a little 
medizval hand-organ. At the feet of the sitting figure 
is a wild little cupid holding the music-books. Vaguely 
similar in character is Geo, W. Maynard’s “ Sappho,” also 
sitting on marble and cushions, with her instrument idle 
in her lap, but gazing discontentedly at space, or at two 
doves billing and fencing on the edge of their brazier. 

These may be designated as the figure-painters who 
deal in details ; those who affect a broader and more 
summary style cannot be said to be particularly well 
represented in the exhibition. Mr. Denman, for in- 
stance, who made so good a start, sends here a large 
canvas called “ In Blossom Time” : one decorative young 
classical female sits on a low seat and the other on the 
floor, behind them are some vases of azaleas or some 
other large, handsome flower, and.there is a gentle air 
of grayness and good color and unreality over the whole 
scene. Better painted, but desperately uninteresting, is 
F. C. Penfold's “ Souvenir de Picardie,” consisting of a 
fisher-girl, the size of life, walking out of her canvas, 
with a great net carried like a banner over her. Frank 
Moss sends “The Song of the Shirt,” the unfortunate 
seamstress sitting awkwardly on her chair, and holding, 
rather awkwardly, the garment on which she has_ been 
working and which is so very low in tone that it looks 
to be in much need of laundering. But the figure is 
young and interesting, and really pathetic. H. M. Ro- 
senberg has an excellent painter-y subject in his row of 
old Brittany women, all in the same costume, sitting, 
prayer-book in hand ; but he has contrived to make only 
one or two of them interesting, the rest being rather 
vague. Much better is Amanda Brewster's “ Lavoir in 
the Gatanais,” the figures, the atmosphere and the local 
color are all good, and the little submarine balloons of 
white garments, that float partly in and partly out of 
water, are very well rendered. Frank Russell Green’s 
“ Waiting” is a nice young woman in a well-painted 
orchard; Frank A. Aiken’s “Idle Moments” are spent 
by a buxom, thoughtful young Bavarian peasant-girl 
sitting by a table, and Chas. F. Ulrich s “Artist” is a 
handsome young Italian sculptor in a blue blouse, sur- 
rounded by statuettes in bronze, plaster, and terra-cotta. 
Two of the strongest studies of heads in the collection 
are a “ Bamboula” negro by De Cost Smith, and Alfred 
Dudley’s “‘ Peasant Woman of Dachau, Bavaria.” 

George Inness, Jr., has found inspiration in a good ani- 
mal subject, a wounded and exhausted stag duellist 
standing in a little mountain pool in which are sinking 
the last yellow reflections of the sunset, while his antago- 
nist lies dead a little way up the glen. Horatio Walker 
gets an excellent picture out of so well-worn a theme 
as a woman milking a cow in a stable. 

Albert Ryder paints a small boat laboring in a stormy 
sea, while just beyond, through the crests of the waves 
and the yellow sunset, ‘“ The Flying Dutchman” flames 
by, and, in a smaller and quieter panel, a “ Shepherdess” 
that is a beautiful combination of good qualities of all 
kinds. J. Gari Melchers signs another original picture, 
a “ Tired Moss Gatherer” lying at the foot of a curiously 
spotted and picturesque hill that rises almost to the top 
of the frame; and among the good landscape-painters, 
Messrs. Dewey, Murphy and Bruce Crane may be named 
as men living in some danger of letting their imagina- 
tions, their chic and verve, their sense of decoration and 
good color, run away withthem. Swain Gifford has an 
excellent landscape, the composition of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration; Samuel Colman sends a 
Newport shore scene, rich in color and full of good 
points; Leonard Ochtman shows decided progress in 
more than one canvas, and there are other conscientious 
landscape-painters represented too numerous to mention. 

The sculptors are never numerous in an American 
gallery, but within the last few years they have begun to 
improve greatly in quality, and there are two or three 
excellent specimens of their work in this collection. 
Chief among them is Olin L, Warner's “ Diana,” sitting 
on the ground with an arrow in her hand. Geo. A. 
Bissell, of Poughkeepsie, has a life-size portrait statue 
in bronze of an officer grasping his sword, and J. Scott 
Hartley, a colossal recumbent figure of “Satan Van- 
quished"—fallen backward upon his wings—and holding 
over his head his shattered shield. John Donohue 
sends a clever little bronze statuette of the young Han- 
nibal, and Mr. Kemeys, two spirited little plasters, one 
of his panther's “Still-Hunt” and one of “A Rough Rider,” 
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a lynx flattening himself with teeth and claws around the 
throat of an antelope or Rocky Mountain sheep. 


NEW ENGLAND ART PROGRESS. 


THE SLATER MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AT NORWICH— 
BOSTON ARTISTS AS NEW YORK PRIZE-WINNERS. 
ONE of the most interesting bits of news of the 

whole art year has come out here in a roundabout way 

—characteristic, no doubt, of the modesty that always 

marks high character and singleness of aim—through 

the selection of Mr. Edward Robinson curator of the 

Boston Art Museum casts for an additional responsi- 

bility. Mr. W. A. Slater, son of the munificent foun- 

der of the great Slater fund for free education at the 

South, has raised a worthy memorial to his father in the 

form of a Museum of Fine Aris at Norwich, Conn. He 

has erected a fine building, as part of the Norwich Free 

Academy, and placed it in charge of Mr. Robinson to 

fit up and fill up as an art museum. Readers of my 

last letter describing the catalogue of the sculpture of 
the Boston Museum, which has recently been prepared 
by Mr. Robinson, will feel assured that the Norwich 

Museum under his control and direction will have a 

character and a purpose at once distinct and com- 

prehensive. Mr. Slater, like Mr. Robinson, evidently 
knows just what he wants to do. As the institution 
which he founds and endows is intended to supply his 
townsmen with the opportunity and means for art ed- 
ucation, it will be devoted entirely to setting forth in 
due order and classification only the great schools of 
art of all ages, by means of reproductions, such as casts, 
photographs, and electrotypes. On this scheme nothing 
base can ever creep into the collections, and only the 
highest influences will radiate from it. 
available in this country for such work is more inti- 
mately informed on all sides in the history of art. To 
text-book culture, and museum-rambling in Europe Mr. 
Robinson adds the practical acquaintance with Greek 
art only to be obtained in such an experience as he en- 
joyed as a member of the Assos expedition. His catalogue 
shows that he is a practical expert in the art work of 
the ancients, its materials, its methods, and its mean- 
ings. Nothing but what is representative, significant, 
and genuine will cumber the Slater Museum, we may 
be sure, and those who come there to take their lessons, 
their inspiration, or their pleasure in art will never be 
misled. The size of the museum may be gathered from 
the fact that the-hall for lectures, which forms the 
ground floor of the building, will seat about seven 
hundred persons, and the building is so constructed 
that its size can be doubled when occasion calls for ex- 
tension. The second floor, which is to be devoted to the 
collections, is open to the high, vaulted Gothic roof, so 
that pieces of statuary, monuments, and architectural 
forms, which it would be impossible to include in 
ordinary museums, can find plenty of air-space here. 

Groups of the height of sixty feet can be accommodated 

easily, and with fine effect. Yet plenty of floor-space 

and wall-space will be obtained in the galleries and 
their alcoves which run around the sides of this noble 
hall. 

Mr. Slater is a recent graduate of Harvard, and the 
inspiration to this great public deed for his native New 
England may fairly be claimed to have arisen from the 
influences of Boston and Cambridge. We may fondly 
believe that Boston and New England are again in the 
van of American development in thus making provision 
for the need of art cultivation which is coming to be 
felt throughout the whole country. To the traditional 
meeting-house and common-school, side by side, in every 
New England community, has lately been added in all 
our prosperous towns a third free institution, the public 
library. Nowin the greater centres are coming these art 
collections. In this way New England is to redress the 
balance turning against her in the material development 
of the greater Western territory. The effects cannot but 
be felt and show themselves strongly in coming years. 
Art being the crown of education can only be placed on fit 
foundations prepared through generations of generous 
culture. The elder Slater’s munificence has provided 
for the elemeatary education in the less favored regions 
of the Republic; the wise foresight of the equally gen- 
erous and public-spirited son, provides for the higher 
education that is the lot of the most favored. 

That both of the awards of the Prize Fund Exhibition 
have fallen to Boston artists is naturally gratifying to us. 
Gay comes of an artist family; but C. H. Davis has had 


Perhaps no one 







































































his own way to make in art, against every possible ob- 
stacle and obstruction, including even the active oppo- 
sition of his parents. When he wished to become a 
painter he had to struggle against an equally strong deter- 
mination to keep him at carriage-making. Well taught 
in the foundations of drawing and painting at the Art 
Museum School, when he went to Paris he had, noth- 
ing to unlearn, and his progress in the favoring atmos- 
phere of France has been surprisingly rapid. Yet he 
has never lost his original way of regarding nature and 
employing art. He is not of the modern French land- 
scape school, which, with all its downright truth and 
sincerity yet has its conventions. He even goes a de- 
gree beyond it in absolute realism, his foregrounds are 
worked out in an easy breadth to the last blade of grass. 
His distances are equally wonderful in their minutia and 
precision, and his atmosphere has infinite depth. Yet 
his naturally refined selection and composition are sug- 
gested and governed by paetic motives, and express 
strong sentiment. When he does not affect or force the 
sentiment there is a touch of true masterhood, a quality 
of admirable comprehensiveness and universality in his 
canvases. Mr. Davis’s work is not, by any means, always 
of this great quality. He is at present painting to live 
as well as living to paint; he is not exactly placed as yet 
apparently in his own apprehension, and hence it is im- 
possible to place him. But that he has enormous faculty 
and true power, and, that, whenever he settles it in his 
own mind that he is going to paint a great picture he 
will surely paint one seems already established by num- 
erous examples. The prize bestowed on C. H. Davis 
has found out one of the future leaders in American art, 
we think here in Boston. GRETA. 

SENEY COLLECTION. 


THE NEW 

THE bulk of Mr. Seney’s celebrated collection of paint- 
ings, which seems hardly to have suffered. from the 
draft made upon it by his recent generous gift to the 
Metropolitan Museum, was placed upon exhibition from 
April 16th to 28th in the galleries of the Brooklyn Art 
Association, in aid of the building fund of the Brooklyn 
Home for Aged Men. Though the galleries were not 
so crowded as on occasions when free loan exhibitions 
are held in them, they were comfortably filled with peo- 
ple who, as a rule, seemed to appreciate the taste and 
judgment with which the collection has been formed. 
Very few private collections in this country can compare 
with it for high average merit of the paintings which they 
hold. It may also claim to have been made in a catho- 
lic spirit, as there are examples of several widely differ- 
ent schools and of artists as widely unlike one another 
in aims as in technique. 

One of the first numbers in the catalogue was a study 
by Jules Breton for a stooping woman in his “Colza 
Gatherers.” It is of about the same size as the figure in 
the larger picture, and, perhaps, even better painted. 
Breton’s “ Brittany Washerwomen,” a canvas almost as 
remarkable as the “ Colza Gatherers,” and for a long time 
in Mr. Seney’s collection, was seen to be gaining, if any- 
thing, with age. The women are on the rocky shore of 
the sea, and there is a fine effect of evening light which 
time seems to have mellowed. Several small but well- 
chosen Corots were studded about the gallery. Perhaps 
the most remarkable was the “ Environs of Paris,” with 
its perfectly clear atmosphere and charming view of the 
city at the end of an undulating road bordered with trim 
hedges and young trees. . 

The collection was seen to be rich in magnificent 
specimens of Dupré. The “Approaching Storm,” 
which was years ago shown by gas-light in a little room 
at Cottier’s, lost nothing by being seen in full light. The 
“Even Tide” is peculiar because of the decided preva- 
lence of red, the entire landscape as well as the sky being 
suffused with that color. The “ Moonlight” gives an 
impression of immensity more powerful than any other 
landscape the writer can just now bring to mind. Other 
good Dupré's were “ October” and “ The Lonely Sea.” 

Among the five examples of Josef Israels, the most 
important, “Infancy and Age,” it was remarked, had 
recently figured in the ever-recurring Hazeltine “ sale.” 
Of Alfred Stevens there was a curious “ Reverie,” a figure 
seated in a sort of dingle by moonlight, and a clever 
“Balcony ” scene with a lady reading. 

Perhaps the most poetic Millet in the country, the 
“Sower” not excepted, is that catalogued at this exhi- 
bition as “ Waiting.” The subject is from the Apoc- 
rypha. The blind Tobit and his wife are awaiting in 
the road outside their house the return of the son. 
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A quite exceptional Diaz, “ Evening,” shows stormy 
clouds gathering about a sinking sun. A Fromentin, 
« Harvest in Algiers,” is unwontedly rich in color, being 
like a design for stained glass. Lerolle’s quiet, umbra- 
geous “ Farm-yard,” with two geese feeding, and a young 
girl carrying a pail, and 
his ‘ Harvest Moon,” 
with two girls travelling 
in the dusk, showed him 
plainly to be not an un- 
worthy successor to _- 
Millet, without the lat- 
ter’s depth of sentiment, 
it is true, but with quali- 
ties of his own not to be 
despised. 

An extremely fine 
Rousseau—a “ Land- 
scape’’—was very badly 
placed, so that one had / 
to put his head almost to 
the floor to see it. It 
shows two rocky hills, 
crested with trees, anda 
splendid sky full of mo- | ifs 1 
tion. Gis 





Some uninteresting it} 
Tissots and a Munkacsy 
of no transcendent mer- 
it were stowed away 
in a small room off the 
main gallery. An exam- 
ple of Millais, which can- 
not be said to be up to 
what his reputation 
would lead one to expect 
of him, being loud in 
color and not very life- 
like in expression, is 
called “Une Grande Dame.” Examples of Géréme, 
Bouguereau, Lefebvre, Renouf and others, generally of 
fine quality, were also to be found. 

Altogether Mr. Seney’s new collection is worthy of his 
reputation as a connoisseur, R. J. 
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A FRENCH ACCOUNT OF THE MORGAN SALE. 


“ WHEN Sir Thomas Kirby, the celebrated auctioneer, 
appeared, he was enthusiastically saluted with reiterated 
applause,” writes M. Eudel, in his picturesque account 


» (Ny) i! 
FN as 


‘A STORY OF THE WAR,”’ BY CHARLES DANFORTH. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE PARIS SALON, 1887, 


of the Morgan sale. As M. Eudel, it appears, has the 
privilege of conferring knighthood, should he make his 
appearance in New York he would undoubtedly be en- 
thusiastically saluted by scores of people who would like 
to prefix “Sir” to their names, After the “ petit speech 
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and others, bring it up to $8900. “Come, a last effort to 
arrive at $9000, said M. Kirby, fascinating his audience 
with a glance.” And, thereupon, “ M. Charles Crocker, 
the millionaire of the West, who has bought Billy, the 
manor of Hutchinson, known as the Chateau of Chatta- 
nooga”—what all this 
may mean we do not pre- 
tend to say — gives the 
$9000 and bears off the 
Corot. “ But the nail of 
the evening” is Meisso- 
nier’s “In the Library.” 
It isa solemn moment 
when the “ commission- 
naires’ come to place it 
onthe easel. “ The criers 
disseminate themselves 
intheroom. The ladies 
let fall on their knees 
their catalogues covered 
with red morocco, and 
printed in letters of 
gold.” And Meissonier's 
picture was knocked 
down for $16,525 to Mr. 
Knoedler. 

At the second “ vaca- 
tion,” Sir Thomas be- 
comes again plain “ Auc- 
tioneer Kirby,” and a 
Vibert goes * by somer- 
saults of 200 and 300 
dollars: to $12,500.” At 
the third, M. Eudel re- 
marks Mr. Huntington’s 
little skullcap of black 
silk, and also that Mr. 
Harry Havemeyer, ap- 
pearing “‘ soucieux, rests 
his hands and his chin on his cane. Mr. Avery thinks 
by a bid of $20,000, “a bid fit to knock down an ox,” to 
give his competitors for Breton’s ‘‘ Communiantes”” a 
terrible blow. Butafter a few minutes of hesitation there 
isa volley of higher bids, and Mr. Avery’s $20,000 is left 

















DRAWN BY THE 


WHEN you are disposed to criticise your own work 
adversely, you may safely trust yourself, for it shows 
that your conception is superior to your execution. 
When you aré disposed to treat yourself to flattering 
criticisms, it is well to get the honest judgment of some 
person of practical art knowledge and experience. 


LANDSCAPE, BY R, SWAIN GIFFORD. 


ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN TH® NEW YORK PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION, 


d'usage,” by Sir Thomas, M. Eudel notes that the first 
number, “ The Signal,” by Haquette, was sold to Mr. 
Henry Wilson “de Stock Echange,” for $575. Next 
comes a paysage of Corot, “qui décroche rapidement,” 
5000 dollars. Mr. John T. Martin, Mr. Harry Have- 
meyer, Mr. Knoedler, “ the great dealer of New York,”’ 











(SEE PAGE 9.) 


far intherear. On goes the “ battle of dollars,” M. Kirby 
animating the contestants with a little speech now and 
is sold for $45,000. 


then, until the ‘* Communiantes 


“Hip! hip! hurrah! All America, with accompaniment 
of dollars, chants the glory of French art. It is the 
highest bid that has ever been placed on the picture of 
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a living artist.” (What will Mr. Eudel say, when he 
writes of Mr. Wanamaker’s purchase of ‘The Christ 
before Pilate,” for about $100,000 ?) 

“ Painters of the Avenue de Villiers and the Boulevard 
des Batignolles, the future is yours. Courage! Stand to 
your easels and paint away with energy.” Says M. Eudel, 
in conclusion, “ In spite of the thirty percent duty, the 
Americans will long have need of us to ornament their 
galleries.” 

Perhaps, meanwhile, we felicitate the fascinating Sir 
Thomas Kirby. 


Art Dates and Hints. 


F LOWERS to be used for studies should, as soon as cut, 
be put in a tight-closing vessel, and sprinkled with just 
enough water to keep up 
If a tin box, 








moisture. 
or vasculum, is not at 
hand, a_ high tin pail 
willanswer the purpose. 
Flowers will keep much 
better in this way than 
by standing in the air 
with their stems in wa- 
ter. 
be grouped for a design, 


When they are to 


if the arrangement will 
allow of their being put 
in water, as each stem is 
the 
points of a pair of scis- 
sors down and cut off a bit of it; this renders the stems 


immersed, reach 





more capable of absorbing water than they are after 
being cut in the air, consequently the flowers and leaves 
will preserve their freshness much longer. 

RUSKIN has said that “ The worst danger by far to 
which a solitary student is exposed is that of liking things 
that he should not.” It may take the solitary student 
longer than any other to free himself from this danger, 
but every student, especially now that there is so much 
art of the mushroom order on every side, must take care 
that his standard is correct. 
vainly on without knowing where the difficulty lies. 


Until it is, he struggles 
He 
is sensible of a want of skill perhaps, though he never 
suspects that the want of culture is far more serious. 
It takes time to assimilate what we learn; meanwhile it 
is necessary to work. Painting is one of the arts to 
which a refined civilization has accorded the highest 
place, and yet many will undertake it with no more 
reverence, no more idea of faithful devotion than they 
‘would expect to give to mere handicraft. These, how- 
ever, are to be counted among the many who fail, not 
among the few who succeed. 


* * 
* 


AN objective knowledge of the principles of art may 
be sufficient for the ordinary observer, but the knowl- 
edge must become subjective if it is to be of practical 
use to the student. 

* * * 

OIL pictures, especially when freshly painted, should 
not be kept in the dark, as the oil in them has a tendency 
to grow darker when deprived of light. However, a 
picture that has suffered in this way can generally be 
restored to its proper tone by putting it for some time in 
sunlight to bleach. Should this not be sufficient, a solu- 
tion of peroxide of hydrogen can be employed to hasten 
the bleaching process. 

* 
* 
.« THE young art student who would get over the “ pons 
asinorum,” as speedily as possible, must avoid indulgence 
in a natural fancy for attending to details before general 
effects are secured; he must not scatter lights and 
shadows instead of massing them; and he must work 
without fear of near-sighted criticism. 


* * 
re 


MANY water-color painters make their sketches and 
studies for their pictures in oils,and recommend begin- 
ners to copy persistently from oil-paintings. There is 
this to be said for the exercise, that it leads to a stronger 
and bolder style than a water-colorist who had never 
attempted it would be apt to arrive at. If the models 
are well chosen, it also involves a good training in values, 
which are more fully rendered in oils than in water-col tS, 
as arule. The best models are artists’ sketches 





_- will call to mind Mr, Ranger’s admirable practical arti- 
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nature, in which the tones are more frankly contrasted 
than in finished works. Preference should also be given 
to sketches in a rather light key, as they are more easily 
approached in water-color without losing the distinctive 
qualities of that method. For beginners, a sketch or 
study by one of our older artists who generally worked 
after a careful, step-by-step method, will be the best 
thing to copy. The preparation in grays and browns, 
which gives the form, the modelling, and most of the 
values of the picture, he may translate by his prepara- 
tion in grisaille. Afterward, the coloration of the pic- 
ture may be copied in successive light washes, imitating 
the glazes of the original, and a little opaque or semi- 
“opaque color, reserved for the last, will give body and 
produce something of the effect of the impasto and the 
scumbled portions of the original. If the amateur can 
have a competent teacher, he will need very little of this 
sort of study; if obliged to work without instruction, he 
can hardly have too much of it; in any case, the method 
will be a useful one to remember if he should ever at- 
tempt original composition, for it lends itself to almost 
endless changes and corrections. 
* * 

REGARDING the permanence of colors, in Henry 
Leidel, Jr.’s excellent hand-book on Landscape Painting, 
we are told; ‘“‘ No color is so permanent that nothing 
will alter it, and, on the other hand, none is so fugacious 
but that it will remain lasting under favorable circum- 
stances. Genuine ultramarine which will endure for 
centuries under ordinary circumstances, may at once be 
destroyed by a drop of lemon-juice ; and carmine, which 
is generally fugacious, will, when excluded from light and 
air, last fifty years or more. White lead will retain its 
freshness for ages in pure atmosphere, but is blackened 
by a few hours’ exposure to foul air. It is therefore dura- 
bility under the ordinary conditions of painting which 
entitles a color to the character of, permanence.” 


* * 
* 


THE roughness of pastel-paper, worn smooth in places 
by frequent rubbing, may be restored by rubbing it with 
flat pumice-stone, cuttle-fish or very fine sand-paper. 
If this treatment should wrinkle the paper, apply to the 
back a sponge dipped in alum-water and _ the wrinkles 
will disappear. The specially prepared pastel-paper 
cannot be treated this way. 


” ok 
* 


For the training of the student John Collier strongly 
recommends the use of oil-colors in preference to 
water-colors. His chief reason is that the former admit 
of much the greater freedom of alteration, a most im- 
portant point, as he says, for it is only by a process of 
continual correction that the learner can hope to advance. 
Moreover, the superior strength and brilliancy of oil pig- 
ments permit of a much closer imitation of nature than 
is possible with water-colors, to say nothing of the su- 
perior power of rendering texture with the former. 

Fo * 

THE blackened pocket-mirror used by French artists 
(Claude Lorraine mirror), in sketching from nature, is a 
valuable aid to the amateur. It concentrates the reflec- 
tions of objects and brings out the effect, so that looking 
in it you perceive much better the effect which your pic- 
ture should have. It lowers the tones and reduces their 
number to something like what it is possible to copy. 
To half-close your eyes will do almost as well, but not 
quite. A glance at it before commencing work should 
be sufficient. It will not do to paint from, as it distorts 
and blackens everything seen in it. 

+ + 

CANVASES should be chosen of a grain corresponding 
with the dimensions of the proposed picture. For small 
sketches, panels are recommended. If one gets accus- 
tomed to working in two or three sizes, he can have in 
his studio as many frames, which will give him an op- 
portunity to see his work framed and to finish it in that 
condition. This is well worth the cost of the frames. 


*  * 
* 


THE sketching umbrella is a necessity to some; there 
are others who dispense with it without inconvenience. 
It is absolutely necessary to go as lightly laden as possi- 
ble when sketching, as the least fatigue tells disastrously 
on one’s work. Therefore, one should hesitate to take 
anything along that can be done without. 


*  * 
* 


WORKING in the wet color is the most important of 
all processes to the modern water-colorist. [The reader 





cle on the subject in The Art Amateur.] If the back of 
the paper, which for this purpose should be ona stretcher, 
is kept moist by frequent applications of a wet sponge, 
it may be carried on for hours and at leisure, but there 
are advantages, at times, in the rapid drying that neces- 
sitates quick work if much is to be done in the wet color. 
In this case, it is necessary to work not only quickly 
but with intense attention. 
a * 

A WOODEN, and, above all, a walnut palette is the 
best. It should always be cleaned with the greatest 
care after using. It is therefore well, in the studio, to 
have two, so as to be able to transfer the pigments left 
over from one to the other, which insures each being 
entirely cleaned with turpentine in turn. Many 
artists paint well with dirty palettes, but, for many rea- 
sons, it is a practice not to be recommended to begin- 
ARTIST. 


its 


ners. 


HINTS ON LANDSCAPE-PAINTING. 


A MONTH seldom passes in which we are not asked 
by some modest amateur or timid beginner in art if 
it is possible to learn to paint landscape in oils without 
a regular course of instruction. Often a few sketches or 
studies on Academy board or canvas accompany the 
request for a judgment on a matter which evidently con- 
cerns not a few of our readers deeply. As a rule, these 
sketches show capacity, if not talent, and the love of 
nature—given which, all things are possible. But they 
also invariably betray the reason of their author’s diffi- 
dence and hesitancy. 


least, desirable, to reproduce all that he sees; as the 
more he loves and studies nature, the more he sees even in 
the smallest details. Nothing seems to him unimportant ; 
he is unwilling to sacrifice anything; every tree in the 
distant woods, every leaf on the nearer trees, must, he 
thinks, be given. After a 
impossible, and he learns from the first good painting 
that he sees how certain sorts of detail may be sug- 


while he finds this to be 


gested. This he takes fora great discovery—the begin- 
ning and end of the mystery of art—and, whereas at 
first he proceeded entirely by rigid, though faulty 
drawing, he now eschews drawing and attempts to rep- 
resent everything by scumbling and glazing and smudg- 
ing. If he happens, during this stage, to’see a really 
good sketch or study from nature, it looks to him bru- 
tally unfinished, if not wilfully false. He sees fore- 
ground-trees which, he knows, must have been covered 
with beautifully arranged leafage, treated as if they 
were roughly hewn out of some solid green substance, 
a few crumbling touches on the edges of the mass, at 
most, indicating their loose texture. The sky is, per- 
haps, as roughly painted as the rutted road in front ; 
distant woods and fields are distinguished merely by 
their color; and, if a piece of water enters into the sub- 
ject, it is painted: as solidly as its banks, instead of be- 
ing represented, as he would try to do, by transparent 
glazes. He may perceive that, in the sketch in question, 
the hills recede, the foreground comes forward, there 
is space between tree and tree and a great deal of it 
between the tops of the trees and the sky. But heis apt 
to be unsatisfied with it. Trees, hills, and clouds so treat- 
ed do not agree with any definitions of them that he 
had ever read, heard, or formed for himself. They do 
not agree with his memories of them, which are mostly 
of textures and details ; nor with his ideal of art, based 
on what he has read in books, which insist on fidelity in 
small matters, and on his uncultivated memory, and 
confused feelings. He therefore sticks to his glazing 
and scumbling and painful drawing, conceiving that if 
he does not produce a satisfactory result it is nowise the 
fault of his method. 

It is necessary to take considerable pains to remove 
this impression, because it is generally hard to destroy, 
and while it remains no progress is possible. So far 
from it being requisite to reproduce in a picture the 
multitudinous detail of nature, the habit of regarding 
detail prevents our appreciation of the highest beauty in 
natural landscape. That is why botanists, and geolo- 
gists, and farmers, and scientific and practical peo- 
ple, generally, take so little pleasure in natural scenery. 
They are interested in matters of detail; and, while 
it is true that these are often exquisitely beautiful in 
themselves, they do not constitute the landscape any more 
than the crystals of the marble constitute the statue or 
the temple. The kind of beauty with which the artist 
has to deal consists in the relations of important mass- 
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es. It is not the shape or hue of a leaf, nor even its 
position on the stem with regard to another leaf, that 
touches him, but the way in which the branches lean 
apart, and the manner in which they carry their loads 
of foliage, the different inclinations of the ground, and 
the weights of color disposed on them, and the exact 
relation of the bright sky to the dark earth. This fo: 
the reason that the perception of such relations is the 
highest action of which the faculties concerned are cap- 
able, and affords the highest pleasure. Also, because 
these relations can be accurately painted, while natural 
detail cannot. And, again, because of the feelings com- 
monly associated with landscape, and to which the art- 
ist as well as the poet is supposed to appeal the deepest, 
and those which may be held to be universal, upon 
whose presence in the spectator he may reckon, are 
those connected with the appearances of space and un- 
confined light, those that depend on the relations of 
which we have been speaking. 

If one can only bring himself to see things in this way, 
broadly, he will not only gain a better appreciation of 
natural beauty than he had before, but his progress in 
the technical part of his art will be secure and compara- 
tively easy. As soon as he can render a scene by an 
outline filled in with a few simple values placed side by 
side, he may be said to have a clear road before him. 
Everything else that he needs to know may be learned 
without oral teaching, and this may be so learned if he 
will give his mind to it. Let him, after comparing one 
of his own tormented productions with a sketch such as 
we have described, by a good painter, make two studies 
of the same subject, one in each manner, and see which 
will prove the stronger and the most valuable. Let him 
repeat the experiment four or five times and he will no 
longer have any doubt on the matter, nor as to the pos- 
sibility of learning to paint in oils without a master. 

The blocking out of a landscape on the canvas is 
often done with charcoal or lead-pencil, sometimes with 
a sable brush and bitumen, or burnt Sienna. For the 
amateur, a piece of white chalk is preferable, as it will 
not tend to gray his color. A great deal of care should 
be taken to get objects properly placed, and the direction 
and length of at least the leading lines correctly given, 
before proceeding to paint. For this purpose, to correct 
the eye, a stiff wire frame the size of the picture, bear- 
ing two or more slender rubber bands, with a few small 
beads strung on them, will be found a most useful in- 
strument for the first season or two. The bands can be 
shifted so as to give the direction of any line, and the 
beads to denote the place on it of any point of interest. 
Superposed on your sketch, it will at once, and infalli- 
bly, point out its faults, which can then be corrected. 
After a few years’ practice it will become unnecessary. 

The main lines drawn, they should be carefully re- 
fined upon without detracting from- their simplicity. 
Whatever is characteristic or important in the composi- 
tion should be drawn with especial care. 

In choosing a subject, look, at first, for some object, 
foreground rock, or distant hill, which offers an inter- 
esting silhouette against the sky. Choose after sun- 
down, if possible, as the time when to paint it, and be 
satisfied with getting the effect of. silhouette, the dark 
tone against the light of the sky, quite right. After 


some practice in this way, you may take a subject in 
which foreground, middle ground and distance are well 
distinguished. You will then have the relations of four 
great masses, the sky being the fourth, to distinguish 
and reproduce, keeping, as much as possible, to similar 
subjects. Next, remark, and try to represent, the prin- 
cipal modifications of tone in each grand division of the 
picture ; and so, by degrees, you will arrive at the ability 
to paint a landscape. in all its varieties of color, while 
keeping the masses distinct, and each object in its place. 
You will have the pleasure of knowing, all this time, 
that the landscapes which lend themselves to this 
gradual progress are the most beautiful and the most 
worthy of study. 

The main difficulty, from the outset, will be in keep- 
ing the sky light and pure enough. It is well to begin it 
with a scumble, and to finish in impasto after the other 
tones are: pretty well advanced. 





WILLIAM HwNnrt, in his “ Talks on Art,” says: “ Don't 
hang a head on a nose,” that is, get general position 
and proportions before details. As a clever pupil ex- 
claimed one day, “*‘ Why, you want me to draw itall at 
once!’ “ Exactly,” said his teacher, “ now you have my 


idea.” 
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ONDUCTED BY GEORGE GCG. ROCKU OOD 


COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


AN interesting craze in photography is the effort to produce 
what is called the ‘‘Composite’’ photograph. This means a 
succession of photographic impressions imposed one upon the 
other in the same plate, so as to produce in a single picture the 
combined likenesses of various persons. For instance, three or 
more people are to be ‘‘ averaged,’’ so to speak, upon the sensi- 
tive plate. First, one is posed before the camera, in direct front 
or profile view, for such a fraction of the time as would ordinarily 
be given to one sitter as may represent the number of persons 
to be photographed. If three persons are to be represented, and 
the full time of exposure would be six seconds, the exposure for 
the first one of the three would be exactly two seconds. He now 
steps aside, and the second one is adjusted fe the head-rest, and, 
when accurately placed, he in turn gets a sitting of two seconds, 
and so with the third or fourth. Each one who sits before the 
camera represents his proportion of the fulltime required. So, in 
the case of twenty, the instrument must be so stopped down and the 
light so arranged that, if used upon a single sitter only, the expos 
ure would be twenty seconds. Of course the exposure to eacl 
one of the twenty would be one second. Recently I made one 
of these composite pictures of nine young ladies, members of a 
literary club. The result would certainly indicate a high average 


of intellectual ability, if there is anything in the teachings o 





COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH OF A LITERARY CLUB OF 
NINE YOUNG LADIES. BY GEO, G, ROCKWOOD, 


physiognomy or phrenology, My method of working is differet 
and, I think, much more simpie than that followed by others, a 
the result is obtained in one operation. As I lerstand the pre 
vious methods, each person has been photographe | separately, ai 
from the negatives a transparency has been made, and these ea 
in turn copied on to one plate. I see no reason why the member 
of the composite should not be photographed directly upon tl 
plate. My method for securing this picture was to so reduce the 


power of the light as to make necessary an exposure of eighte 
seconds. <Asthere were nine sitters the pro ratae xposure was tw 


seconds. Of course it:required great care to superimpose exact 


one image upon another, It was accomplished as follows: | 
first drew upon the ground glass a fine perpendicular pencil-line 
which served as a centrai line to the head. Across and at rig 
angles to this line I drew two others, an inch and a quarter apart, 
one of which ran through the line of the mouth and the othe 
through the eye, at the caruncula, or at the joining of t 

and lower cartilages. These lines were arbitrary, and the image 
was adjusted to them. Of course there is quite a variation in t 
distances between these two lines im the human head, theref« 
the camera had to be carefully adjusted after each exposure \s 
it was very difficult to do this by hand, I constructed adjustabk 
boards hinged at one end, with fine screws, so placed under 


camera as to elevate or depress it, and another screw to move th 


whole camera and bed-plate forward or backward, until these 


distances between the eyes and mouth were made to correspond 


with the standard. I then made a pendulum by a weight on the 


end of a string, about forty inches long, practically giving one 
second to a motion or oscillation. This I found more practicable 
than a watch. Starting my pendulum, the Impressions were made 
in quick succession. Of course the slide was returned to the 
holder after each exposure, and a new focus or adjustment of the 


succeeding sitter made. The only modification to the final pic 
ture consisted in uniting the white collars or neck-wear into one 
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I think it would be best in future experiments to have a dark or 
black silk kerchief with which to cover the white neck draping, 
which would give a simple, uniform effect to the upper part of the 
body. 

In the pursuit of these experiments, some curious developments 
occurred, At first I made the natural mistake, I think, of not 
taking into consideration what one must call the momentum of 
the sensitive particles from the first blow or stroke of the light. 
There is on the unexposed plate what the scientists call atomic 
inertia. On the first exposure this is in a degree overcome, and 
the particles of the sensitive compound receive motion from the 
impact of the light, which iscontinued to a degree after the cessa- 
tion of the exposure. The apparent effect, of course, is to in- 
crease the sensitiveness of the plate, so that the exposure should 
not be equal on the successive subjects, but each exposure should 
be less than the initial one. 

This overcoming of the atomic inertia is to me an explanation 
of the curious fact that instantaneous photographs were made in 
the old days of the wet plate process, when the plates were not 
one fifti*th as sensitive to the action of a dim or subdued light 
as the p’esent gelatine bromide plates, when they were exposed 
to driiliant light. For instance, successful photographs of waves 
in motion were made more than twenty years ago, under the 
illumination of the broad noon-day sun, which would not be 
over-exposed on the present super-sensitive plates. Yet in a sub- 
dued light the wet plates were in many instances unavailable where 
the bromide plates would now record a quick and successful 
picture, or, in other words, the later bromide plates are more suc- 
cessful to feeble rays of light than the wet ; but in brilliant lights 
there is comparatively less difference in the sensibility. Hence I 
think the stroke, blow, or impact of the bright ray overcomes this 
atomic inertia, imparting a momentum to the sensitive particles 
which continues after the light is closed. 

Now, if this beso, is there not a liability to error in experiments 


in this line? While I believe that in the picture of the youn 





2 
ladies’ club, a fair and characteristic ‘‘ average” is presented, I 


can readily see how one of the young ladies with round, smooth 


face, blonde complexion and flaxen hair, could, if not guarded 
against, have neutralized the impression of all of the rest, if they 


were of a darker style. As I have intimated, after the sensitive 


film has been decomposed by the action of light—by the reflection 











from white or light objects—it cannot be undone or modified by 
any exposure upon dark obje¢ So, if one should take a series of 
impressions from aged persons with faces full of lines and sl s, 
a fair young face would /7// in all these shadows, and it matters 
not in what order it comes. If the smooth, white face makes its 
image in light, the faces full of shadow will not change that result, 


To demonstrate this, I first made a composite picture of a number 








of middle-aged persons, and, finally, took an equal (i. e., propor- 
tionate) exposure from achild’s face. The average of the faces is 
not fifty years but apparently much younger, Now, while this does 
not prove that an average cannot be made, it does show that the 
greatest care must be taken to prevent one face from producing 
a paramount effect upon all the others \ simple illustration of 
this is that, although one only of t y i in my group 
had light trimming on her dress, it made itself quite apparent in 
the picture, although all of the rest wore plain, dark dresse 

*CaLLotrype.”—The article in the last number of T Art 
Amateur on * Callotype”’ printing has calle rth the inquiry, 
** Is there any patent upon the process or any portion of it ? 

I think n it any rate if there has been a patent it has expired, 
or, for some reason the claims of the patentees have been inopera- 
tive. There have been trade-marks registered n the mames 
of the various modifications of the process is Heliotype, 
Albertype, and many others; but the formulas for making tl 
plates are well known, and are practised by numerous firms, who 
neither claim patents nor trade-marks, While, as has already been 
said, the processes are simple, it is not wise for amateurs to 
attempt the work unless they have both mechanical skill and 

hemical knowledge. One must understand the making of the 
ensitive plates and also lithographic printing; for the plates 
we virtually the peculiarities of lithographic stones, and are 
inted from in the same manner and upon presses similar in 
sign and practically the same as those used in lithography, 
When the process was first introduced there was little difficulty in 


etting expert printers among the lithographers 


REMBRANDT ’’ LIGHTs.—A more positive misnomer does 


not exist in portraiture than the application of the name ‘* Reme- 
brandt ” to the pictures which are illuminated on the short side of 
the face. But probably my dictum will not be accepted on this 
point ; so I will accept the name, and answer briefly a correspond- 
ent, who, signing himself ** Rembrandt,” asks, ** When should the 
Rembrandt lighting be used ?” Asa general rule, which will have 
many exceptions, broad, round-faced subjects should be placed in 


the ordinary broad (and really Rembrandt) light ; while the hollow- 
heeked and wrinkled face should generally be placed in the other, 
led, Rembrandt light! Rembrandt's pictures are nearly 
always lighted with a broad light on the full side of the face, with 
the narrow side in shadow almost to opaqueness. If Rembrandt 
had become a photographer his first act would have been to put 
all reflecting screens out of doors. One of the best ¢ xamples of real 
Rembrandt lighting is the splendid portrait of Mr. Beecher, which 
was recently exhibited in Tiffany's window, painted by A. J. Con- 
ant rhe exceptions to the general proposition above are, as I 
have said, quite frequent. If the light is sufficiently high to 
develop modelling in the lights, a heavy, over-hanging brow will 
vive a cavernous effect to the eyes, and the ordinary portrait light 
must be used, where, if the eyes were not so sunken the other light 
would be effective. I may add that when one eyebrow droops 
perceptibly, or the eyelid may have the same tendency, it is well 
to turn that side of the head into shadow, so that the inequality 
be in a degree hidden. When the eyes are very black and seem te 
protrude from the head, the so-called Rembrandt effect often overe 
comes the large reflections whichin such cases are so noticeable, 
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TALKS WITH DECORATORS. 


IV.—JOHN LA FARGE ON THE RE-DECORATION OF 
THE AMERICAN ‘“ MEETING-HOUSE.” 

HE real difficulty in the deco- 
ration of a modern church 
lies in its lack of proportion,” 
said Mr. John La Farge, 
pausing from his large mural 
painting for The Church of 
the Ascension. 

“ The absence of propor- 
tion in the building of our 
period is, in fact, so com- 
mon, that in certain houses where there happens to be 
a well-proportioned room you are struck by it, and 
are apt to exclaim,‘ What fine 





proportion !’”’ 

“ For this is not the city lot 
partially responsible ?” 

“Yes; its definite limits 
are in great measure the 
cause, and the same difficul- 
ty controls, in like manner, 
the city church. There is 
another reason. The length 
and breadth may be fairly 


John La Farge, agree to paint and glaze the Congrega- 
tional Church of Newport, R. I., for the sum of $3500, 
etc.” The centre of the church rises higher than the 
sides, to an unbroken, flat ceiling. At the end of the 
church is a flat wall, with a slight sunken space arched 
at the top, back of the preacher. This gives an 
vantage at once in a reality of modelling, which, in a 


ad- 


meagre way, is the recall af an apse. 

“In front stands the reading-desk, ugly in detail 
color, but the general outline of which is not bad, and 
suggests the ambo of Byzantine art. 

“ Now, on these two forms—the ambo and the arched 
As the church 


and 


recess behind—I base my decoration. 


has pillars, with arches resting on them, behind which 
are the side galleries, there is sufficient recall of all early © 
round arch buildings to make me lean to some Roman- 


remember that its decoration is very rich, and that I 
have very little money to work with. 1 must, then, take 
advantage of the way in which this style favors very 
large plain spaces as connected with very rich ones. I 
should have said before that it was determined to re- 
tain the wood-work—pews and that sort of thing—and 
that it was very ugly and poorly colored. Therefore, 
my decoration must be such that it will not call atten- 
tion to this ugliness. Consequently, my large, plain 
spaces are placed near the wood, and my fine ornament 
goes higher up. 

“Then let us begin at the top. Here I am free. The 
ceiling is the baldest part of the whole building. It is 
simply flat, white plaster, without a cornice, a blank 
canvas, as it were, where I can make it rich and hand- 
some without coming in contact with any ugly necessity. 
Large, circular ventilators are 
in the side-walls, above the 
arches 
what might be called a cleres- 


and _ pillars, making 
tory where are the galleries. 
These openings suggest pan- 
which, if I were build- 
filled with 


costly stones. 


elling, 


ing, would be 
marbles and 
Now, for these marbles I sub- 


stitute paint, and my paint- 














‘but these 
a certain amount of money. 
There arises a necessity for 
economy. To this 
something must be lopped 


given ; represent 


Jmeet 


off here, something else there, 
and the advantages of pro- 
portion gained are in this 
way easily lost. 

“ The earlier classic build- 
ings of this country are by 
far the best in this respect. 
The thickness and height of 
the columns, the distances be- 
tween the columns, their re- 
lation to the building, accus- 
tom the think of 
proportions. In the old Greek 


mind to 


and Roman churches and in 
the Japanese temples we find 
that proportion is the main 
thing. But in branching out 
into new styles, of which we 





have not the secret, as we 


ing, if it is successful in color, 
will always recall the idea 
of marble, with the memory 
of which we start.” 




















**You don’t mean imitation 
of marbles ?” 

“I don’t copy marbles, be- 
cause ] would never get any 


real richness in 


that way. 
The texture would always be 
poor and ridiculous. Any- 


body can laugh at that child- 
ishness, but nobody can laugh 
at a rich combination of col- 
ored masses of paint, which 
would have much the same 
richness that an Eastern car- 
pet has. 

“As I can have no mystery 
in my flat ceiling I may im- 
prove and make it look hand- 
somer by continuing on it the 
panelling of the side-walls. 


But, in that case, the very 








firmness of outline which 





have done in the last forty 
years, we have lost propor- 
tion.” 

“ Which was the easier to 
decorate, the Brick Church, 
on Fifth Avenue, or the 
Church of the Incarnation, in 
which you had some share ?” 

“The Brick Church, for 
this same reason. The one 
in its lines may be referred to 
classic styles. The other is 
pseudo-Gothic.” 

“The meeting-house form 
is that of a large proportion 
of the earlier churches in this 
country. They all want to 
furbish up. Can’t you advise 
them ?” 

“This is exactly what I 
would say: ‘ The first busi- 
ness is to remedy the defects 
of your architects. Give me 
the key of your church, and 
put your money in the bank. 
Get together at least enough to cover your walls with 
paint. The rest is not a question of money.’ 

“ But let me give a case. There was the Congrega- 
tional Church of Newport. The contract reads: ‘I, 


esque or Byzantine style. 
low one style, as the divisions of the church are not 
logical to either. 





LOUIS SEIZE CABINET, FOR JEWELS, WITH COPPER GILT MOUNTINGS, . 


Of course, I can’t strictly fol- 


“ Very well, I select that period. But I must always 


helps to emphasize the solidi- 
ty of the side-walls will, as it 
were, draw down the ceiling. 
I shall therefore change both 
the color and ornamentation 
of the ceiling. As there is an 
indication of beam, I connect 
the beams with the wall and 
keep them firm. The large 
spaces between I paint in the 
deepest colors I can reach, 
and break the surface with 
small ornament.” 

“Byzantine ?” 

“Yes, and of the highest 
kind I can get. But asI have 
no examples of color so ap- 
plied, I follow the arrange- 
ments of color in an Oriental 
carpet, which comes from the 
same stock as Byzantine or- 


nament. This gives me an- 
other advantage. All my 


men are new, ordinary country 
workmen. One I find has a good eye for color, while 
my foreman has no idea of color at all. By taking 
actually a carpet, the arrangement of which seems to suit 
the case, I, teaching my man to mix the colors after my 
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SITTING-ROOM WITH PANELLED CEILING IN A HOUSE IN NUREMBERG. 
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methods, get him to judge of the success of different 
tones by their resemblance to the copy.” 

“You take a certain pride in thus being able to use 
your men?” 

“Certainly. It has helped me in my scheme of econ- 
omy. You remember we have but little money.” 

“As the end of the church is, in the ecclesiastical 
idea, its most important part, here I place my most im- 
portant decoration. Now I bring in my draughtsmen. 
I am forbidden by my agreement with the church, and, 
if I were not, I would so abstain, from using 
any decoration not becoming a Congrega- 
tional church. I cannot, then, refer to eccle- 
siastical tradition for what I shall do at what 
would be the apse or chancet.” 

“What would that suggest ?” 

“ All chancel or apse decoration is based 
on something standing up--something per- 
pendicular—a high altar, for example. Here 
I study the French Romanesque, where you 
find the old Greek influence that never died 
out from the south of France. I decide on 
a portico arrangement, the straight triangular 
lines of whose pediment by contradiction em- 
phasizes the arch.” 

“ Will it not seem like a passage-way ?” 

“ No, the round arch outside of it prevents 
its resembling an opening, which it should not 
appear to be. All this detail I have drawn 
full-size as carefully as if it were for the home 
of a millionaire, and this is the most expen- 
sive part of the work.” 

“Can I see the drawings ?” 

“No, because they were stolen, as were 
many others, to set another man up in_busi- 
I only wish I might show them to you. 
This, the portico construction, is, as it were, 


ness, 


connected as nearly as possible with the real 
shadow of the arch, and with a slight amount 
of modelling. 

“The remainder of the surface, which is 
about nine tenths of that inclosed within the 
arch, is covered with ornamentation, gilded 
and painted with careful attention to advanc- 
ing and receding colors, so that a suggestion 
of modelling is carried all the way through.” 

“ That seems abstruse ?” 

“It is the difficult part of it all, for it im- 
plies a knowledge of painting, and lies at the 
basis of all color decoration.” 

“You find workmen to understand it ?” 

“ An executant will always discount your 
work, 
ninety-five per cent., if he does it as well as 


Give him a hundred, he may return 


yourself. Sometimes you will find such an 
one, and he will discount what to his eye seems 
allowable. 

“But in this space a text is to be intro- 
It is selected by the minister, and 
That, 
I make a break 
in the panel and treat it differently from any- 
Here I recall in 
very light tones the color of the ceiling. 
Against that the text alone stands relieved. 

“Conceive below this, then, the lines of 
the ambo—the reading-desk—and you will 
understand how it unites with the lines of the 
portico and surrounding arch in a consistent, 
harmonious, and decorative arrangement of 


duced. 
embodies the spirit of his teaching. 
then, is the important thing. 


thing else in the building. 





lines.” 

“ How do you treat the space surrounding 
the arch ?” 

“There I continue the idea of panelling 
which decorates the clerestory, and thus con- 
nect it with the side-walls.” 

“And the ceiling of the galleries, as it 
were, of the clerestory ?” 

“ Here I have no interest in lifting the ceil- 
ing; on the contrary, were I to do so I would emphasize 
the villainies in the construction of the arch. The soffit 
isas thin as paper. But if I take the soffit, and color it 
to melt into the gallery ceiling, I get the appearance of 
thickness. So I gild both and ornament with a simple 
pattern in color.” 

“Do you decorate in any way the side-walls below ?” 

“No,” said Mr. La Farge, looking at his watch, “ but 
we will leave that matter, if vou please, for consideration 
in another talk.” M. G. H. 
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The Japanese koro, or incense-burner (five feet, nine 
inches high) illustrated herewith by the courtesy of the 
owners, Messrs. Gribble & Nash, is a fine example 
of modern Japanese bronze work. It was cast and 
finished by Masayoshi, of Tokio. The figure at the top 
is that of the goddess Benten Sama—the Chinese Venus, 
who is often represented on a dragon ; the figures below, 
among the vine-wreathed bamboo supports, are the seven 
Chinese sages. A certain sage who spent his time in 
fishing, until the emperor made him prime-minister, is 


yf Seal 





JAPANESE KURO, OR INCENSE-BURNER. 
E. J. MEEKER, 


DRAWN BY 


represented on the face of the koro. In use the incense 
is placed in the koro, through an opening in the back. 





OLD WALL-PAPERS. 


NOwADays, when people delight to furbish up and 
bring again into use everything of a decorative sort that 
has descended to us from the past, it is rather strange 


that old-time wall-papers should be forgotten. Every- 


wiht bes 








body remembers having seen, in old houses, panelled 
papers, with hunting scenes, landscapes, Venetian pal- 
It is 
true that most of these have very little artistic merit, 
but they are quaint and old, and as good.as many other 
old things. which are admired chiefly because of their age 
and consequent rarity. And these old papers are not all 
to be despised, looked at from the point of art. The first 
attempts to introduce printed paper hangings of a high 
grade were made by artists of considerable talent. In 
France, especially, such well-known designers 
as Jean-Baptiste Fay and J. Lafitte did not 
disdain to make drawings for the manufac- 


aces, or pastoral subjects, repeated over and over. 


turers of their day any more than William 
Morris or Walter Crane do to-day. 

One occasionally finds in the lining-paper 
of old books specimens of printed wall-paper 
of an earlier period, that of the latter end of 
the Renaissance. In these the design is 
usually of flowers or insects, and while, in 
general, recalling the characteristic stamped 
leather hangings of the time in handling and 
treatment, they are evidently free imitations 
of the Chinese and Japanese painted or printed 
papers imported by the Hollanders. 

Up to 1688 the stencil was the means most 
used in Europe, as in the East, for the pro- 
About 
Papillon, and, after him, 


duction of ornamental wall-papers. 
that time Jean 
Jacques Chauveau, brought to a relative de- 
gree of perfection the method of printing from 
rough woodcuts still in use. In 1785 we find 
Huet, Fay and the younger Fragonard pro- 
ducing designs for Réveillon and other manu- 
facturers. The great factory at Mulhouse 
was founded in 1790, and received some of 
the artists of the Gobelins factory, who had 
to fly from France because they were suspect- 
ed of being royalists. 

A collection of examples of old papers 
might, then, include works of well-known 
artists, of very different styles, and of some 
of the most interesting periods of European 
art manufacture. It could be turned to use 
just as scraps of old stamped leather, of 
tapestry or damask are, for linings of cup- 
boards, for backgrounds to recesses and 
shelves, for screens, and several other pur- 
poses. It would be found comparatively an 
inexpensive hobby, and there would, tioubtless, 
be no difficulty in inducing dealers, who make 
yearly trips across the Atlantic, to take the 
little trouble that would be required to hunt 


> > 


out the most interesting examples. R. R. 


GALVANO-PLASTIC 
WORK. 


PROGRESS 1 


AT a conference recently held at the 
Union Centrale Arts 
Paris, M. Henri Bouilhet made some sugges- 


des Decoratifs, in 
tive remarks on galvano-plastic reproduc- 
tions of works of art, which, as such repro- 
ductions are much used in the ornamentation 
It is 
plain, to begin with, that while casts in plaster 


of our apartments, are in place here. 


may give fair ideas of originals in marble or 
other stone, they cannot give a notion of 
what works in metal look like, the effect of 
these latter depending greatly on the color 
of the surface, its polish, and the finish of 
the details, particularities which cannot be re- 
In the 
galvanic battery any metal may be used, ei- 
ther to form a solid piece orto make a coating 
on a Shell more or less thick of another metal, 
and the original, from which the cast is taken 
can be copied so minutely, that, except by 
an expert, it can hardly be distinguished from the repro- 
duction. The difficulties encountered until recently 
were mainly in the production of alloys and in the imi- 
tation of the flow of the metal in castings. Many 
electrotypers, even in this country, are now prepared to 
obtain in the battery any required alloy to cast, that 
is not only in pure silver, but in 
brass, bronze and other compound metals .of any re- 
quired density, color, and fineness of grain. It is even 
possible to reproduce the finest Japanese work in differ- 


produced except in a similar metal. 


copper, gold or 
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ent colored metals so as to give quite the color effect 
of the original. 

The other difficulty, that of imitating the fibrous flow 
of bronze, or other metal, in a casting, M. Bouilhet inti- 
If so, the fact is of 
great importance. The main objection to the use of 
galvano-plastic copies of works in relief has been their lack 
of fibre. The metal is usually deposited in the battery 
in a more or less finely granulated condition, the re- 
sult of which is a far less pleasing texture than that of 
a good piece of artistic casting. If this defect has been 
overcome, galvano-plastic works may be used by the 


mates, has also been overcome. 





DECORATION FOR A TAMBOURINE, 


most fastidious in important positions, near the eye. At 
present they are properly restricted to a subordinate 
place as to ornament the panels of an outer door, or to 
furnish enrichments to be inserted in carved woodwork. 








Grramirs. 


RECIPES FOR METALLIC LUSTRES. 





THE processes used for obtaining the metaliic reflec- 
tions so much admired in fine specimens of Hispano- 
Moresque*and Gubbio wares have long been unknown, 
though many attempts have been made 
in modern times to imitate the golden re- 
flections of Valentia and Granada platters 
and vases, and the ruby red of the 
M. Th. Deck, in his 


work on faience, recently issued as a 


Italian faiences. 


volume of their “ Bibliothéque de 1’ en- 
seignement des Beaux Arts,” gives the 
result of his experiments as follows : 

For the gold, take sulphate of cop- 
per, two parts; sulphate of silver, one 
part ; mixed red and yellow ochre, twelve 
parts, and sulphate of iron, five parts ; or, 
another combination is, sulphate of cop- 
per, five parts ; nitrate of silver, two parts ; 
colcothar, one part, and bol d’Arménie, 
four parts. For the ruby, take sulphate 
of copper, five parts; protoxide of tin, 
two parts; lamp-black, one part, and 
mixed red and yellow ochre, four parts. 
The ruby may be varied by using, in- 
stead of the above, oxide of copper, eight 
parts; oxide of iron, five parts ; colco- 
thar, six parts, and bol d’Arménie, six 
parts. These matters are pulverized and 
mixed with wine vinegar, and applied 
rather thickly to a piece already fired and 
glazed. The piece is then exposed in a small furnace to 
flames barely at red heat. Smoke aids the operation, 
which should be conducted slowly and with great care. 
The pieces come out covered with soot. The compo- 
sitions given above may be varied as to proportion of 
ingredients so as to obtain several shades of color, but 
practice, watchfulness and judgment are necessary, and, 
even with these, the result is not certain. 


IT is necessary to allow a tint to dry well before at- 
tempting to lay another over it, and, generally, says a 
French china-painter, when two layers of color are re- 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


quired, the first should be painted in water or water 
mixed with dextrine and the second in turpentine. Or 
the first may be fired before the second is put on. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN CHINA-PAINTING. 


VI.—FISH-SETS—GAME-SETS, 

UNDER the comprehensive name of sea-food may be 
found many objects which, if not very artistic in them- 
selves, may be made to appear so with the help of the 
beautiful things naturally associated with them, For 
example: fish and bivalves may have fine sea-weeds, 
dainty shells, or rosy corals around them. Never intro- 
duce so much variety as to interfere with the individual 
character of the design, or forget to give careful consid- 
eration to questions of prominence and subordination. 
Every design should be attractive as a whole, without 
diverting the eye by presenting this, that and the other 
pleasing little bit. This principle needs especial atten- 
tion when objects of different kinds are combined. Fish 
must be perfectly drawn; they present many beautiful 
and exacting curves. When the scales are conspicuous, 
they must be lined off with almost mathematical accu- 
racy. This work need not be disturbed by laying on the 
local tint; then, with a small brush, trace the markings 
lightly over with the color indicated 
black. 


the back and around the head. 


probably gray or 
Many fish require more or less black green along 
For trout use a salmon 
tint made of one third flesh No. 2, nearly two thirds ivory 
yellow, the balance carmine No. 3. The specks may have 
carmine No.3 brightened slightly with orange yellow. 
The browns and brown green may be used in shadows. 
Sometimes fish and the surrounding objects are par- 
tially covered with irregular horizontal strokes of black 
If but the 
faintest hint of water is wanted, use sky blue and black 
or carmine and apple green. 


green producing a shaded watery effect. 


The latter combination 
is preferable where no shadow is wanted. A _ sim- 
ilar effect, or something more net-like, may be produced 
with gilt. But wherever gilt is to be laid the color must 
first be removed, else the gilt must be reserved for a 
second firing. 

Sea-weeds are mostly done with brown green, tipped 
and shaded with violet of iron. Brighter greens, or car- 
mine and purple, may occasionally be used. 

Red corals want carmine No.1 and orange yellow, 
shaded with carmine No. 3 or even deep purple. 

Bivalves are painted with browns and the usual mix- 
ture of sky blue and black. They will bear very effective 
shades, but must not be made heavy and coarse. 





DECORATION BY FROMENT, 


Ornamental shells may call for almost any colors. 
Brilliant, pearl-like effects are produced by bringing such 
colors as carmine, violet, green, and blue into sudden jux- 
taposition. Make quick, smooth passes of the brush that 
will leave a soft gradation of color, and do not trust to 
subsequent shading. 

Shells and fine sea-weeds alone make pretty decora- 
tions, and you are safer with these than with more sub- 
stantial objects if your skill is questionable. 

Large game dishes and game-sets admit of beautiful 
decoration. If birds are placed and drawn in a pleasing, 
correct manner, the coloring is comparatively easy, as 
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many distinct touches are admissible. Be sure, however, 
to produce a happy gradation of tone, and not a patchy 
effect. Where there is any overlapping of touches look 
out that the colors agree, and that the darker ones are 
laid on last. 

When white breasts of ducks or birds are spared, a 
delicate gray or neutral tint must be brought well up to 
the strong lights. 

Live game, birds, especially, require spirited and deli- 
cate drawing. Audubon said of his early practice in 
drawing birds: “ My pencil gave birth to a family of 
cripples.” Then, he adds: “ These difficulties and dis- 
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appointments irritated me, but never for a moment 
destroyed the desire of obtaining perfect representations 
of nature.” The decorator need not copy minute char- 
acteristics as the ornithologist does; but, where a little 
less is demanded in this respect, a great deal more is 
demanded in the way of artistic effect. The coloring, 
in any case, must come up to a high standard, if it really 
imitates the tones and gradations that nature has given. 
How beautiful are the iridescent necks and wings of 


some specimens ! 


f 


For these effects, you want violet of 
gold and rich purple, changing into deep blue, and this 
into bright greens, which are enhanced by contrast with 
black and black green. The graver colors must receive 
no less care. It will be very apparent if 
the neatly flecked browns do not get full 
justice. Have the general tone smooth- 
ly tinted in, then touch on lightly the 
darker markings, or wipe out white ones ; 
the latter must be shaded with gray. 
Make round, receding surfaces vanish in 
delicate neutral tones, and be sure that 
the entire work is free from coarseness, 
of whatever kind or size the game may 
be. In the splendid Haviland “ Presiden- 
tial set,” painted to order for Mr. Hayes 
(and illustrated in ‘The Art Amateur in 
Dec. 1880), there was one dish contain- 
ing a pair of life-sized ducks sporting in 
water, and another a proud turkey. The 
dishes were valued at one hundred dol- 
lars each. Before they were decorated, 
they were worth eight dollars each. No 
matter how large the pieces or how 
realistic the designs, no crude, rough 
work is to be tolerated on china. 

In many studies of game there will be 
accessories that may be treated accord- 
ing to the directions given for painting 
leaves, branches, etc., under the head of 
flower-painting. Very often the game 
will be relieved by landscape effects. If the distance in- 
volve work that is likely to suffer when the game or any- 
thing in the foreground is brought up against it or over 
it, let it be painted in and fired first, then it is secure ; 
and when you come to paint the principal objects, you 
can work as independently as if you had nothing but the 
white china itself around them, and save the time that 
you would otherwise spen’l in guarding against blemishes 
or in trying to remedy them. 

Directions have already been given for simple cloud- 
like tinting. 
from the main features of the design. The lightest sky 


Use quiet colors that will not take away 
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blue and azure are usually deep enough. When it is low; for pinkish tints, one third flesh red, No. 2, and two 
necessary to wipe out light cloud-forms, do it while the thirds ivory yellow. Do not let this mixture blend with 


clear ivory yellow, else the quanti- 
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sky blue and black. 








tinting is wet. Shade thera with the ordinary mixture of 
For yellowish tints use ivory yel- 





ty of yellow will be so much in- 
creased that it will devour the 
red. The darker portions of a 
clouded sky may be made of 
equal parts of flesh red No. 2, 
ivory black and sky blue. 

The colors for distance are ap- 
ple green and carmine, deep blue 
green and carmine, then, as 
greens become more apparent, 
use brown green and black green 
with apple green. The propor- 
tions of these colors may be 
varied to suit any conditions, but 
they must not be laid on at all 
heavily. 

Water, as a rule, has the sky 
tints reflected in it; sometimes 
a deeper blue green is allowable. 
Ripples may be taken out with 
a fine brush slightly wet in tur- 
pentine. Where there is only a 
little smooth water it may be 
laid in with horizontal strokes of 
the brush instead of being tinted 
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in, then it is very easy to spare 
the ripples. Be careful to paint 
reflections in a direct line with 
the objects producing them,using 
corresponding colors. 

Where bare earth shows use 
ivory yellow and ochre for lights, 
with the browns and black for 
shadow. 

Many little shore views have 
long grasses which must be 
thrown up over the distance 
with quick, fearless strokes. A 
long red sable brush that has 
plenty of spring is needed for 
this purpose. Lily-pads come in 
prettily; let them be rather 
vaguely suggested with brown 
green and a few touches of vio- 
let of iron. If treated skilfully 
they will not make the water less 
transparent, but more so. 

Landscape will be more fully 
discussed in the next lesson. 

H. C. GASKIN. 


HORN or ivory is the best ma- 
terial for a palette-knife, as nei- 
ther alters any of the colors. 
Steel has a bad effect on purples 
and carmines. The palette-knife 
is used only for transferring the 
color from the ground glass to 
the palette. 


RENAISSANCE DESIGN FOR A BORDER IN APPLIQUE WORK OR OTHER EMBROIDERY, 





A LARGE window is prefera- 
ble to a skylight ina studio to be 
fitted up for porcelain-painting. 
An extension leaf adapted to the 
table, on the right, to serve as a 
rest for the elbow while painting, 
is recommended, but in work- 
shops it is seldom used. To 
keep off dust from the work, a 
few pieces of linen or gauze are 
necessary. The greatest cleanli- 
ness and neatness is essential, 
as a touch of anything dusty or 
dirty, imperceptible on the bis- 
cuit, may show on the finished 
piece as a dark spot or by caus- 
ing the color and glaze to scale 
off. Colors and brushes should 
be kept in drawers when not in 
use. The brushes should be 
washed carefully after using. A 
piece of heavy ground glass and 
a muller for grinding and mix- 
ing the colors are indispensable, and these and the palettes 
should be carefully washed every day with alcohol. 
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AN ALTAR-HANGING. 





THE design given in the supplement, this month, for 
an altar-hanging, is very suitable for working on white 
damask silk for festival use, but it may also be worked 
on red or green velvet, according to the church seasons 
at which it is to be used. If intended for velvet, the 
design must be worked in the first instance on linen, not 
too heavy, but sufficiently closely woven to give the need- 
ful firmness to the work. It must be carefully traced 
on the linen, which must then be framed in the manner 
already fully described in The Art Amateur. The flowers 
may be worked solidly in feather-stitch more or less in 
the natural colors, toning these a little according to the 
colors of the ground on which it is finally to be placed. 
To do this satisfactorily, it will be necessary to have a 
piece of the velvet by and lay the silks on it, as if worked 
on theholland. Without taking this precaution, the gray 
color of the ground will mislead in the choice of the 
colors, and when the work comes to be transferred on to 
the velvet, it will look faded and poor. 

The same, of course, must be said of the foliage and 
stalks, and, if the ground of the altar-cloth is to be green, 
care must be taken to select such decidedly gray greens 
for the leaves that they may not be lost upon the ground. 
Very good effects may be obtained in getting delicate 
gradations of color in the flowers by threading two dif- 
ferent hues in the needle at the same time, and using 
them together. This is especially the case with purples 
of a broken tint as they are somewhat limited in number. 
A single fine strand of red or of blue silk used with it 
will give whichever tone is needed in a very delicate and 
subtle manner. In choosing the colors to be used in the 
working, the effect of the gold thread must also be taken 
into account, or it may throw out the harmony when 
afterward added. 

No gold must be put on while the embroidery is on the 
linen ground. When it is completely finished, with the 
exception of this, it must be well and carefully pasted, 
and left completely to dry. This is best done by rubbing 
shoemaker’s paste well into the back of the work and 
pasting the edges with the fingers. It must be allowed 
to dry slowly. 

The velvet in the mean time must be framed, having 
been previously backed with fine lining in the manner al- 
ready described in these pages. The work must now 
be carefully cut out with a sharp pair of scissors, close to 
the edge of the work, but not in any wise injuring it. It 
must then be laid in its place on the velvet and lightly 
fastened with small pins stuck in upright. Measurements 
must be taken to make sure that the work is exactly in 
the middle and that it lies straight. It may then be sewn 
down over all the edges with fine silk or cotton. The 
pricked design should now be placed over it, and all 
the tendrils marked in on the velvet. 

The gold thread may then be added—either Chinese 
or Japanese—the former is always of a much redder tone. 
As a rule the whole of the design is outlined with gold 
thread, which must be sewn down with Maltese silk of 
the same color, the ends of the gold being pushed 
through the velvet with a stiletto and securely fastened. 
If it is desired not to outline the flowers or leaves with 
gold thread, they may be transferred to the velvet eit!er 
by acouching-line of silk carried all round, or, what is 
much better, by working over the edges of the petals 
with the silk used in the embroidery, and with the stitches 
going in the same direction. It then appears to have 
been embroidered direct on to the velvet. Gold intro- 
duced into the centres of the flowers will enrich them 
very much, This may be done in various ways. The 
stamens may be laid down altogether in gold, sewn over 
with colored silk. All the tendrils must be put in with 
gold, and, if it is not desired to outline the leaves with 
gold, it may beused for veining them. The same direc- 
tions, of course, apply to the working of the orphreys, 
which may probably be marked on the same piece of 
linen side by side, and framed together. If the altar- 
cloth itself is velvet the orphreys should be worked on 
silk, in which case they would not need transferring, but 
would be embroidered at once on the silk, which should 
not need backing unless it is very thin. Or the altar- 
cloth may be of silk damask, with the orphreys and 
superfrontal of velvet. 

The monogram and crown of thorns must in any case 
be worked first on linen, and then transferred. It would 
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be better to have it on a somewhat stout ground to give 
it firmness. The two Greek letters forming the monogram 
may be worked in various ways, in gold thread, or in 
gold-colored silk over parchment in satin-stitch. This is 
the old style, and is effective, though it wastes the ma- 
terial very much. 

A better way is to lay the whole down in close rows 
of gold thread, sewn over with red silk, either as described 
for brick-stitch, or with any other form of couching. The 
monogram will look the richest if done in basket- 
stitch over cord. In this case it must be edged with 
a red silk cord. Again, the letters may be worked 
in feather-stitch in gold-colored silk, or with silk 
laid and fastened with crossings of gold thread. If 
worked in silk, it should be edged with gold, either 
sewn over with red silk, or two small cords -laid 
round one of gold, and an inner one of red silk. 
The crown of thorns should be worked with gold- 
colored silk, shading to browns, and, if needed, a 
touch or two of gold on the high lights. It will re- 
quire carefully touching up and finishing after it 
has been transferred to the velvet. It will be noticed 
that the X in the monogram is intended to have a 
thin gold cord or thread couched round it at a little 
distance, allowing the velvet to appear between it 
and the embroidery. 

When the altar-cloth is made up, it should be in- 
terlined with strong, coarse linen, and, after the 
orphreys have been placed in their proper positions, 
lines of gold cord or couching must be placed be- 
yond them on each side on the velvet to make a fin- 
ish. The fringe should be laid upon the cloth, not 
allowed to hang below it, and the linen interlining 
should be arranged so as to project a couple of 
inches beyond the velvet for fastening un to the al- 
tar. Thesuperfrontal is fastened to the covering of 
the top of the altar, and, of course, hangs over the 
frontal. The fringe in this case may. hang below the 
edge of the velvet; but, as a rule, it keeps better in 
place if laid on it. 

If the design should be used for a festival-cloth 
upon a white ground, free use should be made of 
stitchings of red silk over the gold thread, and 
of small red silk cords, as they give great richness 
of effect.” White velvet or plush is never satisfac- 
tory; it is better, therefore, to give the necessary 
contrast by using two kinds of silk,a rich figured 
damask, and a plain corded silk, or a satin. In some 
cases very beautiful effects may be made by covering 
the ground with tiny gold knots, or what are tech- 
nically known as flies, arrow-points, or stars. In_ this 
way the orphreys might be embroidered on the same 
silk as the body of the hanging, but the ground of the 
former, enriched either by French knots or flies of gold 
thread, or even of red silk, which would give: a percep- 
tible hue to the ground and would distinguish it from the 
rest of the antependium. In this case, the orphreys 
should be well marked off from the ground by lines of 
gold and red cord at their edges. For a white festival- 
hanging, the fringe should be of gold, or gold and white 
silk; but a little red introduced gives great richness at a 
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(see “‘ OLD BOOKS AND NEW.”’) 


little distance, and does not alter the general effect of 
white and gold. 

The coloring of the passion-flowers and leaves upon a 
white ground should be very delicate, without being al- 
lowed to become washy from the use of too neutral 
hues. The distance at which an altar-hanging is seen by 
the majority of the congregation should, of course, be 
taken into account, and a little emphasis should be given 
to the coloring to allow for it. L. HIGGIN. 
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®li Books and Dew. 


EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE COLLECTION OF MR. BRAY- 
TON IVES. 


SECOND NOTICE, 
IN the article on “ Manuscripts ” in The Art Amateur 
for last March, an account was given of the destruction 
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** DEATH OF THE VIRGIN.”” (WITH SEPARATE 
CUT FOR BORDER.) 
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FROM THE “‘ HOURS”? OF SIMON VOSTRE, PIGOUCHET, PRINTED IN 1488, 


of classical and other early manuscripts by the calli- 
graphists of the fifteenth century who needed the parch- 
ment on which they were written for their books of de- 
votion and romances. This is often made the basis of a 
laudation of the art of printing and of its first practition- 
ers, at the expense of the art and the artists which they 
superseded,-not quite in accordance with a just view of 
the case. It is doubtless true that the invention of 
printing came in the nick of time, just when the gen- 
eral revival of learning made a market for numerous 
copies of the few antique Mss. left, the contents of 
several of which, perhaps, might not have been trans- 
mitted to us if it depended on the slow and expen- 
sive work of the scribes to meet the new demand. But 
it is hardly the fault of these latter that printing took the 
work out of their hands. That they were as ready to 
erase the histories of the saints in order to copy a classic, 
as to do the contrary, is shown by actual examples. And, 
again, the first printers seem to have had as little regard 
for the classics as they. It was not until ten years after 
the-printing of the Mazarin Bible that, in 1465, Fust and 
Schoeffer published the first edition of Cicero, and not 
until 1469 were the first editions of Apulcius, Cesar, 
Suetonius and Plutarch printed at Rome, and Pliny and 
Tacitus, at Venice. Of the seventy-one books in the 
Grolier Club catalogue of Mr. Ives’s collection, the latest 
of which is dated 1528, the classics make little more than 
half. It was in the sixteenth century, in fact, that such 
men as the Aldi and the Estiennes, who should be styled 
publishers rather than printers, entered intelligently on 
the work of preservation. The Germans, who preceded 
them, with few exceptions, looked upon books simply as 
merchandise, and their art as a profitable rather than as 
an honorable one. Yet, owing, no doubt, to the miscon- 
ception that the discoverers and introducers of printing 
are the authors of everything beneficial or admirable 
connected with it, these are given all the credit for the 
preservation of the classics, and also that much of which 
is manifestly due the calligraphists and miniaturists of 
the time, for the incontestably artistic execution of the 
first printed books, «Readers of The Art Amateur will 
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be particularly interested in having this latter point 
cleared up. 

Those who wonder at the clean-cut, well-formed type, 
the fine margins and clear impression of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth-century books, especially when compared 
with the coarse type and careless printing which became 
common some time later, should be led by the rapid decline 
to look for a cause for early perfection other than the 
zsthetic tastes of the early printers. In fact, the printers 
were doubly indebted to the calligraphers, who not only 
designed their letters for them, but, in many cases, en- 

graved them, and with whose work in manuscripts 
they felt themselves obliged, or found it profitable, 
tocompete. Printed books were intended to take 
the place of manuscripts—were often sold for 
manuscripts; and, as these were beautifully written 
and ornamented, they had to be beautifully printed. 
Ornamental capitals in blue and red were intro- 
duced because common in manuscripts. Some- 
times a space was left in which they might be in- 
serted by hand, just as wide margins were provided 
to be filled with illuminated borders. Our friends 
the printers did not make light of the difficulties of 
color-printing. They soon took the part of aiding 
the illuminator by printing both borders and decora- 
tive capitals in black outline, and gave up the attempt 
to fill his place. Thus, the Gutenberg Bible of th 
Ives collection has borders of flowers and animals 
drawn in by hand, and the Boetius of 1485, printed 
by Arend de Keyser, has hand-painted borders of 
thistles and strawberries, while the “Heures a 
l'usaige de Rome,” printed on vellum at Paris, about 
1500, by Guillaume Anabat, has woodcut borders 
and miniatures illuminated in gold and opaque colors 
by hand. In some cases, as in the “ Hore Dive 
Mariz Virginis,” by Thielman Kerver, 1505, the 
borders and miniature remain in their original un- 
colored condition. In others, as in the “ Heures de 
Paris,” of Simon Vostre, 1508, the handwork has 
been carried out so thoroughly that the wood-en- 
graving disappears beneath it, and the lights of the 
draperies and some other details are put in in gold. 
Even when printing began to stand on its own merits, 
cheapness and extreme legibility, it was still thought 
advisable to rule the pages by hand and gild the ini- 
tials, or, as with Mr. Ives’s Lactantius, in which the 
heading is printed in alternate lines of black and gold, 
the margins are stained by hand a delicate tint of yel- 
low. This is sufficient to show that, while the printers con- 
sidered themselves as in competition with the makers of 
manuscripts, and obliged to keep up to their standard, 
they were, at the same time, forced to accept their aid in 
the purely decorative part of their work. But it is more 
important to remember that the letters themselves were 
the work of men who had been trained as calligraphers. 
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The somewhat heavy but yet well-formed letters of the 
Gutenberg Bible are, without doubt, due to Pierre 
Schoeffer, a scholar of the university of Paris, and a 
clever calligraphist. It was Jenson, an engraver for the 
mint, who, sent to Mayence by King Charles VIII. to 
study the new process, made the font of Roman type 
which is regarded as a model of elegance to this day. 
His Cornelius Nepos, in the Ives collection, is ornamented 


with magnificent Raphaelesque borders illuminated by 
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hand. Finally, the first Italic type, that of Aldus, is said, 
with show of reason, to be copied from the handwriting 
of Petrarch by the celebrated engraver, Jean de Bologne. 
It was first used in the Virgil, Venice, 1501. Inthe gram- 
mar of Lascaris, 1476, the first work printed in Greek, 
the Greek type has very much the appearance of hand- 
writing, and though called “defective” by Didot, it 
presents a much neater appearance than the type of the 
Le Fevre Anacreon of 1681. Before its appearance, it 
was customary to allow space in blank for the insertion 
by hand of Greek quotations. 

With characters designed and engraved by men thor- 
oughly trained in their arts, with splendidly executed 
manuscripts for models, and with the aid, on occasion, of 
illuminators, rubricators and calligraphers, it is less 
wonderful that the first essays of the printers’ art should 
be, artistically, nearly perfect. Indeed, as mere clearness 
of impression is a mechanical rather than an artistic excel- 
lence, it is only in the composition that the printer can be 
said to work as an artist. In this the early printers may 
truthfully be said to excel. In bold and _ skilful alliances 
of various kinds of type, in ingenious piecing together of 
small woodcuts to make up borders and passe-partouts, 
and in a fine feeling for proportion in every part of their 
work they leave us moderns far behind. Take the page 
of the ‘“ Heures” of Simon Vostre, printed by Philippe 
Pigouchet, Paris, 1488, made up of separate cuts, for 
example. Others might be adduced, with type inserted 
to fill the spaces between the engtavings. The early 
French books in the collection of Baron A. de Rothschild 
show some marvels of audacity in type-setting, the effect 
of which is almost invariably good. 

The Brayton Ives collection, as shown at the Grolier 
Club, contained but one specimen, a late one, of the 
block-book. This was an Italian ‘“‘ Biblia Pauperum,” 
printed in Venice about 1510. The cuts in it are con- 
siderably better than most of those done anterior to the 
invention of printing. Those eariy block-book cuts, 
which constituted a step toward the discovery of print- 
ing, were so inferior in all respects to the miniatures 
of the manuscripts of the same period that the printers 
did not dare, at first,to copy them. But, though seem- 
ingly much more likely than miniature painters to be 
injured by the new invention, which reproduced the 
text of any required work so cheaply that there was no 
longer any call for block-books, the engravers were 
stimulated to compete with the illuminators, at first in 
cutting ornamental letters, then, little by little, in sup- 
plying designs for the miniaturists to color, and finally 
in producing cuts which, from the beauty of their de- 
sign, were accepted without color as substitutes for 
miniatures. Schoeffer, who is supposed to have sug- 
gested the use of the cast metal type, instead of the 
wooden type first used by Gutenberg, retained the 
engraved wood or metal capitals and brought them 
to a high degree of perfection. But it was the book- 
sellers of Lyons, among the first in France to avail 
themselves of the new art, who gave the primary im- 
pulsion to the ornamentation of printed books by ini- 
tial letters engraved in relief. The earliest illustrations 
of any artistic consequence appeared in Rome, where 
Ulric Hahn, engraver and printer, brought out, in 1467, 
the “ Meditations” of Turrecremata, with figures said 
to have been designed by Fra Angelico. The “Ele- 
ments of Euclid,” of Erhard Rathold, published at Ven- 
ice, in 1482, of which the collection contains a copy, 
has woodcut diagrams covering the broad outer mar- 
gins. 

We will merely mention in passing that book illustration 
by means of copper plates was as early essayed in Italy ; 
but, although the printers were accustomed by their at- 
tempts at color work to the successive printings which this 
process necessitated, they, apparently, feared to subject 
the copper-plates to the press, and returned to the old ex- 
pensive and ineffective process of “ proving” with a bur- 
nisher on the spaces left blank in running through the 
press. For this reason, the copper-plate, in spite of its 
many advantages, did not immediately kill off relief-en- 

graving, and the art continued to progress. The Poli- 
phile, printed in 1499, by Aldus, of which we have 
already given an example, shows the Italian style of 
wood-engraving at its highest, and it may be seen also 
in the well-known Aldine mark, the dolphin and an- 
chor ; but other beautiful works are the Dante of Bon- 
ini, 1487, and the “ Decamerone,” of 1492. 

Returning to the north, whence, it should be remem- 
bered, came the engravers as well as the printers of these 
Italian designs, we find in the first edition of Boccaccio’s 
“Misfortunes of Famous Women,” printed by Czeiner 


de Reutlingen at Ulm, in 1473, very curious cuts, sim- 
ple, but spirited, and more like the French work of the 
period than the German. Leew’s “Corona Mistica,” 
printed at Antwerp, in 1492, also contains small wood- 
cuts full of expression, and displaying the skill acquired 
by the Netherlands engravers during their long years 
of practice on the block-books. Quite as much cannot 
be said for the figures of the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
which, while more deserving than Chatto will allow them 
to be, are exaggerated in action, lacking expression, and 
coarsely cut. As already noticed, the collection did not 
hold any examples of Diirer or of Holbein, but the en- 
gravings of the “ Ship of Fools” show the German style 
nearly at its best. 

Though not comparable from the point of view of an 
artist with the contemporary Italian engravings, nor with 
German work a littie later, the early French woodcuts 
are the quaintest and most interesting. While the 
Italians are burdened with the tradition of the antique, 
and the Germans are already given up to mysticism 
and wilful ugliness, the French designers and engravers 
give us a lively picture of the timesas they actually were. 
Gothic bookmaking, like Gothic architecture, and Goth- 
ic art generally, reaches its highest point in France. 
In the borders of the Books of Hours and other de- 
votional works, one finds hunting scenes, and scenes 
of private life mixed up with flowers and animals, kings, 
queens, and bishops, scenes from the Bible, religious 
emblems, and, often repeated in various forms, that wild 
fancy so characteristic of the Middle Ages, the “ Dance of 
Death.” It can hardly be doubted that the miniaturists, 
celebrated as such, Foucquet, Perreal and Bourdichon, 
turned their talents to account in designing for the en- 
gravers. The cuts of the “ Mer des Histoires,” 1488, 
among others, are attributed to them. Nearly a score 
of years after, Pigouchet, examples of whose work we 
have given, was both typographer and engraver on wood 
at Paris, and, with the merchant, or, as we would say, 
publisher, Simon Vostre, undertook to flood France with 
Books of Hours, for which the demand was excessive. 
The engravings for these were, in all probability, done 
on metal, but, after the process of wood-engraving, that 
is to say, in relief. Verard, who was in his own person 
calligrapher, illuminator, printer, and bookseller, also 
undertook a series of Books of Hours, and published, 
besides, secular books like the ‘‘ Decamerone.” From a 
billof his against Charles of Angouléme, father of Francis 
I., we learn that parchment cost then 3 sous 4 deniers 
a leaf, and the illumination of the illustrations, for his 
books, 1 crown each, the full-page cut, and 5 sols the 
small one. Four volumes, the romance of “ Tristam,’’ 
the “ Consolations” of Beoetius, the “ Ordinaire du Chré- 
tien,” and a book of “Heures en Frangois,” cost the 
duke, including delivery, 207 livres 10 sous, or about 
6000 francs in modern money. Thielman Kerver, Ger- 
main Hardouin and Jehan du Pre, of whose books were 
shown examples, followed in the same path. 

The Ives collection lacks, however, any example of 
the most interesting of the illustrated books of the peri- 
od, books which were, many of them, the reverse of 
pious, and bore titles like the following: “‘ Débat de 
l'Homme et de la Femme,” “ Débat de la Demoiselle et 
de la Bourgeoise,” ‘‘ Débat du Vin et de l’Eau,” “ Com- 
plainte du trop tot marié,” “ Blasons,” which had naught 
to do with heraldry, and “ Doctrinals” which were not 
concerned with the doctrines of the Church. But it holds 
all that could be required of a private collection made 
in these latter days—specimens of the first presses, of 
the best black letter, Roman and Aldine type, first 
editions of many works of capital importance, and min- 
iatures and engravings of the three great schools of the 
time, the Italian, the German-Flemish and the French. 
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BONAVENTURE’S CATALOGUE. 


COLLECTORS of books will find a plenty of good 
advice in the little essay on ‘‘ Books and Book Collecting’? which 
Mr. C, F. Bonaventure prefixes to his new ‘‘ Catalogue of Rare 
and Curious English and Foreign Books.” The catalogue itself 
furnishes many valuable notes on rare books and fine modern 
editions, and more particularly on fine bindings. It is illustrated 
by four handsome photogravures, reproducing, to. the grain of the 
morocco, specimens of Petit, Padeloup, an excellent old mosaic 
design in the Grolier style which covers a small volume, ‘ Libri 
Prophetarum,” printed in Lyons in 1542, and a binding with the 
arms of Henri II. and Diane de Poitiers, with their interlaced 
monograms, This last is on an Aulus Gellius of 1526, It is in 
brown morocco. 

The Padeloup is in dark old citron, fully covered with rich 
gold tooling, and bears the arms of Louis XV. It contains the 
Office of the ‘‘ Semaine Sainte en Latin et en Francais,” published 
in 1745. Other treasures noticed in this catalogue are the copy of 


Plutarch, which had belonged to Marguerite de Navarre, bound by 
Clovis Eve, the three first volumes in red morocco and the fourth 
in green ; a Boccaccio of 1757-61 with ninety-seven head and tail- 
pieces by Gravelot, Boucher and Eisen ; the ‘‘ Collection Antique” 
of Quantin, the price of which has doubled within a few years, and 
a Ms. ** Book of Hours,”’ on vellum, of the fifteenth century, with 
twenty-four small miniatures and nineteen large, and bound in 
old violet velvet. The price of this superb Ms. is only $600, The 
first edition of several of the works of Moliére, in a binding 
by Trautz-Bauzonnet, will cost its purchaser $goo ; and the Amster- 
dam Montaigne of 1659, bound by Cuzin, is held at $300, 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


THE name of Caldecott and the charming visions it 
evokes are still fresh inthe minds of young and old, and the shock 
of his untimely death seems but of yesterday. We must be grate- 
ful for any “touch of the vanished hand,” and any glimpse, how- 
ever slight, of so genial and gifted a personality. Some bits of 
diary—fragments of letters, and, above all, many characteristic 
sketches (a fair proportion of unpublished ones among the num- 
ber), in Mr. Henry Blackburn’s personal memoir of his early art 
career (Geo. Routledge & Sons), bring before us the artist and the 
man. Wemust thank Mr. Blackburn for these, but anything 
more clumsy, scrappy, and incoherent than the arrangement and 
presentation of the material collected could scarcely have been 
devised. The text, we are told, is little more than a setting for the 
illustrations. The illustrations did not need the setting, nor does 
the text gain by struggling along the pages, so that we are forced 
to turn backward and forward in order to glean the few facts 
scattered among them. 

The son of an accountant in Chester, Caldecott was born March 
22d, 1846. From the age of fifteen to twenty-six he was clerk in 
a bank, first at Whitchurch, and afterward at Manchester. But, 
during all this time, his artistic tastes and tendencies were strug- 
gling to find outlet and expression. Chained to the desk all day, 
he worked long and late in the winter evenings at the School of 
Art, and in the summer studied nature whenever and however 
he could. Finally, after mature deliberation he decided definitely 
to abandon commercial pursuits and follow his natural calling. 
In 1872, he set out for London, where his career begins. Our 
readers do not need to be reminded of it. The current literature 
of the day records it, English and American periodicals, the pages 
of London Society, The New York and London Graphic are full 
of his brilliant and happy illustrations. His delightful picture- 
books follow each other in quick succession. Their very titles 
suggest the author’s traits—the love of simple and innocent things, 
harmless fun, and sympathy with children and animals, to which 
we must add that ‘‘ rapport” with nature which comes from living 
constantly—at all hours, and in all seasons, in her presence. He 
takes us out-doors with him and across country, gives us open air, 
open sky, open fields, and the woods at spring-time, when birds 
are pairing and lovers whispering in the still, unshadowed paths. 
Fourteen rapid years! How brief a span was Caldecott’s, but 
more full than many a longer one of what the world needs and 
prizes—the charm that makes it young and keeps it so. 





“CLAUDE LE LORRAIN.” 

THE latest number of the “Great Artists” series, 
published by Scribner & Welford, is the biography of CLAUDE 
GELLEE LE LorRAIN, by Owen L, Dullea. The author gives due 
importance to the recent work of Lady Dilke, and claims, besides, 
to have made a special comparative study of his pictures, drawings, 
and etchings. Two chapters are given to Claude’s early life and 
wanderings before he became famous. His decorative works and 
relations with Cardinal Bentivoglio, and other patrons, Roman and 
French, and the execution of his principal etchings, including the 
‘* Liber Veritatis ” are treated of in two more. His later years, ill- 
ness, the making of his will, and his death occupy another. A great 
deal of information is given as to his work, including a full bibliog- 
raphy and a list of present owners of his pictures. The book is 
illustrated with a considerable number of photo-engravings of 
plates in the ‘‘ Liber Veritatis,” of drawings, and, in a few cases, 
of old woodcuts. These are not so well printed as they should be, 
but they serve the purpose of illustrating the text passably well. 


PERSPECTIVE FOR ARTISTS. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS publish a little book by 
Professor L. W. Miller, which seems to us to fill a need often 
pointed out in these columns, THE ESSENTIALS OF PERSPECTIVE 
has been written for artists rather than for draughtsmen. It con- 
tains, probably, all that the landscape-painter needs of perspective 
science, put in plain words, and unencumbered by unnecessary 
demonstrations, which, however pleasing to the scientific mind are 
troublesome to the artistic. Still, reasons are given for every rule 
or method introduced, so that the reader gains a clear theoretic 
view of perspective, as well as a practical working knowledge of 
it. The author's effort seems to have been to weed out the un- 
essential things that are often included even in the small text-books 
and hand-books which are usually read, by artists whenever they 
attempt to read anything on the subject. He has also made the 
illustrations such as to be of special interest to the artist, and one 
comes across such subjects as Turner’s ‘‘ Ehrenbreitstein,” Titian's 
‘* Presentation of the Virgin,” the ‘‘ East Chop Lighthouse at 
Martha’s Vineyard,” and views of interesting old houses at Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, and elsewhere in this country, used in il- 
lustrating the text. There are ten chapters in the book, dealing 
with ‘First Principles,” ‘‘The Horizon,” ‘* Measurements, 
Curves,” ‘* Shadows,” ‘‘ Reflections” and ‘‘ Panoramic Perspec- 
tive.” Altogether, it is an excellent text-book. 
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CATHEDRAL Days (Roberts Brothers), by Mrs. 
Anna Bowman Dodd, is a charmingly written narrative of a trip 
through southern England in company with her husband, to 
whom she affectionately dedicates the volume. In it one breathes 
the air of the country, hears the twitter of the birds, and the 
tinkling bells of the cattle. The tourists hired an open, one-horse 
vehicle, in which they journeyed very comfortably, stopping at 
the best inns they could hear of, most of which are lovingly de- 
scribed. Both keenly appreciative of the beauties of nature, and 
joyously on good terms with the whole world, their experience 
seems to have been thoroughly delightful. The cathedrals of 
Chichester, Winchester, Salisbury and Exeter were visited, but 
they do not receive more attention than the sweet pastoral coun- 
try through which they lie scattered. Mrs. Dodd describes them 
with a light hand, and with a freshness very agreeable up toa 
certain point, which reached, however, one begins to feel the need 
of somewhat more technical knowledge concerning their architec- 
ture than is conveyed. Excellent pen drawings, by E. Eldon 
Deane, illustrate the volume. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT (Cassell & Co.), is a little 
volume made up of genuine answers to examination questions in 
our public schools, collected by Caroline B. Le Row. “ Mark 
Twain,” in a recent article in The Century, highly commended 
it, which he might well do, for he never conceived anything half 
as amusing as the unconscious humor of many of the answers 
found between its covers. But this brochure is more than amus- 
ing, it is an eloquent protest against the ‘‘ poll parrot’’ system 
of education in our public schools. 


A CLUB OF ONE (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is, 
presumably, the veritable diary of a chronic invalid, who at first 
threatens to become tiresome by the enumeration of his ailments. 
But the editor takes care to reduce his plaints to a minimum, 
and we are allowed to make the acquaintance of a well-read, hu- 
mane and highly cultivated gentleman; we follow him sym- 
pathetically in many of his philosophical reflections concerning 
human nature, enjoy the fruits of his scholarship, and take leave 
of him at last with regret. A more delightful little book to carry 
in one’s pocket, to dip into at odd moments, it would be difficult 
to find. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, from November last to 
April inclusive, comes to us in its customary attractive half-yearly 
form, substantially bound, and reminiscent of pleasant hours 
passed in the perusal of pages last seen between paper covers. The 
volume is, as usual, rather overweighted with war articles, which the 
general public, we fancy, will not be sorry to- learn are nearly at 
anend. Hereafter the reader may find, perhaps, all the war nar- 
rative he wants in the admirably written history of Abraham 
Lincoln, by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay. Subjects of art and 
archeology are abundant ; there are articles on ‘*‘ The American 
School of Art,’’ ‘* Art in Our Coinage,” ‘‘ The Coinage of the 
Greeks,” by W. J. Stillman, ‘‘ French Sculptors,” by W. C. 
Brownell, ‘* The Tariff on Art,” ‘* Recent Discoveries of Works 
of Art in Rome,” by Rodolfo Lanciani, and ‘‘ The Temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis,” by Charles Waldstein. Mrs. Vari Rens- 
selaer has an interesting series of papers on ‘‘ The Cathedral 
Churches of England.’”’ Henry James writes about Coquelin 
from personal acquaintance with the great French comedian, 
Howells concludes his story, ‘* The Minister’s Charge,” and 
Edward Atkinson begins what promises to be a valuable series 
of papers on ‘* The Food Question.” (The Century Company.) 

A RECENT issue of Temple Bar gives some useful 
hints about early editions of Dickens's works. For a perfect set 
of the twenty monthly parts of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” in their 
original green covers, a collector gave £28. ‘‘ An examination 
of anumber of copies of presumably first editions of ‘ Pickwick, 
results in the discovery that each varies somewhat from the other. 
This is especially noticeable in the illustrations, and it can be 
readily understood when it is explained that the enormous demand 
for impressions necessitated the re-etching of the plates, which 
showed signs of deterioration after a certain number had been 
printed. When ‘ Phiz’ (Hablot K. Browne), for this reason, re- 
produced his designs, he availed himself of that opportunity of 
improving them both in composition and detail. The first im- 
pressions may be distinguished from those which followed by the 
absence of engraved titles, and collectors must be careful to ob- 
serve that the original parts should contain the Seymour and Buss 
plates, as etched by those artists, and not merely the reproductions 
oy * ram” 








THE OLD LONDON STREET. 


THE “Old London Street” Exhibition, in Broadway, 
is a faithful replica of the one which attracted so much attention 
at South Kensington a year or two ago. In living accessories the 
idea is carried somewhat further than it was in London ; for per- 
sons appear in the various shops attired in the liveries of certain 
old city guilds, and there is a picturesque town-crier, with his 
bell, who announces, at intervals, the numbers of a very poor va- 
riety show performance. One of the most interesting buildings 
is that occupied by Charles Tisch, the well-known furniture- 
maker, who, very appropriately, has an exhibit in which hand- 
carved chairs, benches and panels are conspicuous. Outside the 
door is the fatal red cross, and the legend, ‘‘ Lord have mercy on 
us,” bringing us back very vividly to the time of the Great Plague 
in London, in the time of Charles II., when the rumble of the 
dead-cart was heard all day and night in the streets, with the 
awful vocal accompaniment ‘ Bring out your dead!” Close by 
that of Mr. Tisch, John Bennett, the china decorator and firer for 
amateur china-painters, has a shop, tended by a picturesquely 
dressed youth, who dexterously paints a cupor a plate in the pres- 
ence of the visitors. The New York Brass Furnishing Company 
has an interesting and characteristic exhibit, and sells, for a few 
cents, a cigar-ash receiver in the form of a quaint little ‘* stove- 
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pipe ” hat—an attractive souvenir. Another exhibit, and certainly 
one of the most artistic, is that of the Pennell Manufacturing 
Company, which shows really admirable wrought-iron reproduc- 
tions of the best models of the olden times; It isa capital sign 
of the progress of good taste in house furnishing in our day that 
the company is kept so busy that it can hardly keep up with its 
orders. The extreme delicacy and brightness of some of these 
wrought-iron objects, coupled with the general excellence of the 
designs, seems to indicate a genuine renaissance in this almost ob- 
solete art of the Middle Ages. In the same shop is an interesting 
exhibit of Low’s “‘ art tiles,” the high reputation of which is too 
firmly established to call for more than this bare mention. 





Greatment of the Designs. 


THE PANSIES. (FRONTISPIECE.) 
DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING THEM IN OIL, WATER- 
COLOR AND MINERAL-COLORS, 


THE background for this graceful design may be a 
light, warm gray suggesting a cloudy sky, or, if preferred a deeper 
tone of blue gray may be used, which grows richer and more 
purple in quality toward the lower part of the canvas. The upper 
part represents a medium shade of light, warm gray blue, almost 
white in the highest lights, and very deep and rich in the deepest 
accents of shadow. The pansies themselves are of yellow, white 
and purple. In those which are most clearly seen, we would sug- 
gest that the color be pale and deep violet. Contrasting with 
these tones are seen the different shades of yellow, some are pale, 
light lemon color, while others are deep orange in general color, 
though the tones are largely modified by grays. The leaves and 
buds are a dark rich green which are also largely qualified by grays. 

TO PAINT THIS DESIGN IN OIL-COLORS, first lay in the back- 
ground, For the warm, light gray tone use white, yellow ochre, 
a very little ivory black, cobalt, and madder lake. For the 
deeper tone of blue gray use raw umber, permanent blue, white, 
yellow ochre, light red, and a very little ivory black, adding burnt 
Sienna in the deeper tones. In painting the pale yellow pansies 
use white, ‘light cadmium, and a very little ivory black, adding 
yellow ochre and light red in the shadows. For the deeper shades 
of yellow use the same colors, but substitute a deeper tone of cad- 
mium and add raw umber in the shadows, with madder lake also in 
the deeper accents of color. The purple tones are painted as 
follows : In the very lightest shades of violet use permanent blue, 
white, madder lake anda very little ivory black, adding raw umber 
and burnt Sienna in the shadows, For the deeper shades of violet 
and purple use the same colors, but with less white, add, also, yel- 
low ochre in some of the richer tones, and more ivory black and 
burnt Sienna in the shadows, as may be required. For the green 
leaves use Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, ivory black and 
madder lake, adding burnt Sienna and raw umber in the shadows. 
The stems are lighter in color and may be painted with light zinober 
green, white, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory black, adding 
burnt Sienna in the shadows, with raw umber, and omitting ver- 
milion. 

IN WATER-COLORS use the same list of colors given for painting 
the design in oil, with the following changes : For permanent blue 
in oil-colors use cobalt in water-color ; substitute sepia in water- 
color for bone brown in oil. Use rose madder in water-color in- 
stead of madder lake in oil-colors, and substitute lamp-black in 
water-color for the ivory black used in oil. 


IN MINERAL-COLORS use for the light gray background ivory 
black and sky blue, adding ivory yellow in the lighter parts. The 
same colors in different proportions are used in the deeper blue 
gray background, and the yellow is omitted, while more blue is 
needed. The yellow pansies are painted with mixing yellow or jon- 
quil yellow, according to the shade desired, and may be deepened in 
color by adding orange yellow in the local tone. In the shadows 
add brown green, and in the deeper orange tones use also a little 
iron violet. In painting the purple pansies of different shades use 
deep purple mixed with deep blue, and shade with the same. Use, 
also, golden violet, shaded with deep blue. For the green leaves 
use grass green, with a little mixing yellow added. Inthe shadows 
add grass green with a little deep blue, omitting the yellow entirely. 
On the under sides of the green leaves use a little carmine to 
soften the color. 


CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS. 

PLATE 601 is a design of “Azaleas” for a panel or six 
tiles. Let the background be in yellow. For this, put on jonquil 
yellow in broad blended touches, paler at the top, and deepening 
in color toward the middle ; toward the bottom add a little brown 
green and a very little black tothe yellow. For the gray shadows 
on the white blossoms mix a little brown green and black, and 
put on this shadow tint very delicately. Tip the stamens with a 
little sepia. For the calyxes use grass green and the same for the 
jeaves, adding a little deep blue to the green for the larger leaves. 
Mix a little deep purple with grass green for gray tones on the 
leaves and shade them with brown green. Forthe main stems use 
brown No. 17 and a very little deep purple mixed, shading with 
the same. Outline the flowers and leaves with brown green. 


Plate 602 is a decoration for a sugar bowl—*‘Anemone.”” 
For the flowers use carmine No, 1, shading and outlining with the 
same. The color is deepest on the outside of the flower. For the 
leaves mix apple and brown green, shading and outlining with 
brown green. Stalksbrown green. Tint the design with chromium 
water green clouded with gold. Tint the border with emerald green 
pattern in gold. For the handles and knob add black to brown 
green. Ornament the handles with gold. The form shown comes 
in French chit.a ready for decoration, 


orrespondence, 


BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 


Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fure 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circalar. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 


QUERIES ABOUT DECORA TION. 

SIR: Our library paper is golden olive in effect ; wood- 
work grained to imitate walnut; mantel-piece the same—both 
very ugly. In repainting what can be done by way of improve- 
ment ? What ceiling paper would look well with the walls? The 
floor had matting last summer. I think I shall substitute a stained 
floorand rugs. What can I do with the mantel-piece? The par- 
lors are lighted by bay window on the north and three large 
double windows on the west side. The walls are ten feet high. 
The wood-work is the same as in the library. The mantel is 
rather a handsome black marble one. Thecarpets are of a yel- 
lowish, neutral ground, with very small figure in dull red, and 
there are a little dull red and peacock blue in the border, The 
portiéres have a dull red ground. Will you please suggest a sui- 
table paper for the walls and ceiling ?_ I want a new cover for my 
square piano. In all of these things expense is a great considera- 
tion. Can you suggest something that will, at least, not add to 
their ugliness and want of grace ? 

And then, if you please, paper for a small bedroom, 15x15; 
walls nine feet high, with two windows east. The wood-werk is 
cream-color, The carpet is a smell-figured dull red. 

Country GIRL, Gaithersburg, Md, 


For the library repaint the wood-work and mantel-piece dull 
Vandyck red, Tint the ceiling yellowish terra-cotta, or paper it 
with plain cartridge paper of similar color, We would advise no 
ornament on the ceiling. If the floors are stained let the color be 
that of antique oak, 

For the parlor let the wall-paper be golden olive. Do not have 
a frieze ; tint the ceiling sage green, The best treatment for the 
square piano is to use as a cover a Turkish or Indian rug of sub- 
dued tints and place on it some small objects of bric-a-brac. 

For the bedroom tint the ceiling old ivory, paper the walls 
with small-patterned, self-colored cedar (red) tinted paper with 
an all-over design. 

SiR: One of the societies here in the college wishes 
to have its motto framed for its room. Some speak of plate-glass, 
with lettering in gilt, but I donot quite like the idea, The inscrip- 


tion is: ‘* Philomath, Este Perpetua.” Please give your idea on 


A. &. S., 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 


the subject. 


You are right in disapproving of the plate-glass, with gilt letter- 
ing, which would be quite inartistic. Have the words illuminated 
on card-board in old English lettering, and neatly framed. The 
capital letters should be large and ornamental, and the smaller 
letters more simple, while carrying out the general color effect. 


THE TERM “‘ WORK OF ART.” 

SiR: Please define the expression, “ a work of art” as 
applied to oil-painting. In small towns (and some large ones) there 
does not seem to be any distinction made, and the phrase is applied 
to copies of chromos, pictures painted from engravings, etc. The 
highest praise is lavished on such, which is rather discouraging 
to the honest, hard-working student who paints from life under 
the direction of artists of ability and receives their commendation, 
There are so many pretty cards, engravings, chromo art studies, 
etc., that the temptation is strong merely to copy them, and 
obtain great local glory without honest labor. There is very 
little encouragement to do original art work. I think there are 
many others who would like to be informed on this subject. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

‘* A work of art,’’ as applied to painting, may be defined asan 
original conception artistically carried out. A mere copy, how- 
ever well it may be executed, cannot properly be called a work of 
art, which term implies, among other conditions, the use of the 
mind as well as of the fingers. A crayon or an oil portrait made 
over a solar print, for instance, cannot properly be called a work 


of art, no matter how successful the picture may be as a likeness. 


A QUESTION OF PERSPECTIVE. 

S1rR : The accompanying sketch, which I venture to send 
to you, shows the hills that rise before my windows. The spot 
marked near the front edge (left-hand) represents my home, a 
street, a vacant lot, another street (not yet built up, fortunately) 
and a second lot with a house on the edge of the bank, which to 
the right is fringed with trees growing in the steep hill-side, then 
the River Ohio with its immediate banks. From the house to the 
hill across the river is fully three-quarters of a mile ; but the de- 
scent is so abrupt that from my windows in the second story 
only a narrow space can be seen, and only when the cars are pass- 
ing can the roadway be defined from the cutting in the hill-side. 
How can I represent that space either in drawing or painting to 
give sufficient perspective to represent the hills as distant, when it 
seems, when I lift my eyes, as if—but for the relative size of the 
trees—the house were against the hills. 

ALPHA, Allegheny, Pa. 
The simplest way to represent the perspective of the scene you 
describe is by comparative measurement, This you unconsciously 
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suggest by speaking of the relative size of the trees, which indicate 
the difference between the foreground and the distance. To deter- 
mine the respective planes so as to give the hills the appearance of 
distance and the roadway in the middle distance its proper posi- 
tion, select some object as a standard of measurement—let us say 
a tree or house in the middle distance. Compare all objects in the 
background and foreground with this. For example, observe how 
high the hills are in comparison with this tree. If they are very far 
off, the hills may appear to be, perhaps, only half as high, or else, 
perhaps, they may reach above the top of the tree. In the same 
way compare the house and trees in the foreground with this stand- 
ard of measurement, viz., the tree in the middle distance. You will 
probably see the house will measure two or three times the appar- 
ent height of the tree while actually they may be the same size. 
In this way you can easily obtain the proper perspective of these 
receding parallel planes. The color in painting also has a great 
deal to do with the effect of perspective in landscape ; remember 
that objects in the distance appear grayer and less distinct than 
those in the foreground. 





TO PAINT WHITE BERMUDA LILIES. 


Mrs. B., Kansas City, Mo.—To paint white Bermuda 
lilies in oils, first sketch in the general outlines of the flowers and 
leaves with a sharply-pointed stick of charcoal. The lilies should 
be painted, at first, with a general tone of warm, light gray; the 
high lights are afterward added, as well as the deeper touches of 
shadow and other necessary details. The colors used for this 
general tone of gray are white, yellow ochre, a little cobalt, mad- 
der lake and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add burnt 
Sienna, and use less white. The high lights are painted with 
white, a little yellow ochre and the very least touch of ivory black. 


PAINTING ON GLASS. 


Sir: I tried your direction for painting a glass panel, 
using turpentine. I had tried poppy oil. In both cases the result 
was the same : when placed against the light every brush mark 
showed, no matter how smooth the work was. I have been told 
no opaque colors can be used. Now, how can the same results be 
obtained with only transparent colors ? Take, for instance, the col- 
ored study of titmice in your March number. Can you give a list 
of opaque colors, or are they too numerous ? K. S. 


There are different styles of painting on glass. Probably you used 
the directions referred to when aiming at some other effect than 
that intended by the writer of the article in question. If opaque 
colors are suggested, it is not intended that the painting should be 
transparent in effect, imitating stained glass ; but a charming result 
is produced by painting with opaque colors on clear glass, as, if 
well managed, a group of flowers or vines will almost appear to 
hang in the open air. If an exact imitation of stained glass is 
desired, the transparent varnish colors must be procured. These 
colors must be thinned with oil of turpentine and a clean brush 
used with each tint. In regard to opaque colors, we would say 
that all colors may be rendered opaque by adding sufficient pure 
white to them. This applies both to oil and water-colors, Of 
course, some colors are naturally more transparent than others, 
but all may be rendered of equal opacity by adding white, as above 
mentioned, For water-color painting, the Chinese white that is 
bought in tubes is the best. In oil colors silver white is the most 
satisfactory. If you will specify the exact style of painting on 
glass you wish to do, we will endeavor to give you directions. 


PAINTING ‘‘ A MOONLIGHT SCENE.” 


A. S., Steilacoom, W. T.—To paint a study of a 
‘‘moonlight scene with a few broken clouds, rocks, and stream 
of water, somewhat ruffled,” the effect should be carefully ob- 
served from nature. For a conventional moonlight, use for the 
dark, blue gray sky permanent blue, ivory black, yellow ochre, a 
little white, and madder lake. The moon is painted with light 
cadmium, white, a little madder lake, and a very little ivory black. 
The rocks, which will appear very gray, though richerand browner 
than the water, are painted with bone brown, raw umber, yellow 
ochre, white, madder lake, a little permanent blue or cobalt, and a 
little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. Paint the 
water with raw umber, a little permanent blue, and ivory black, 
white, yellow ochre, and madder lake. Lay in the general tone 
first, and break the touches of bright light in afterward, while the 
colors are still wet. Remember that everything appears gray 
in the moonlight. 


PAINTING A SILK BANNER. 


L. E. T., McGregor, Ia.—In painting your banner 
keep the silk tightly stretched. Either oil or water-colors may be 
used. For the former, mix turpentine with the paint ; for water- 
colors, underlay the colors with a solid coat of Chinese white, 
and mix Chinese white with all the colors you use. No turpentine 
is used with the water-colors. Gum-arabic is the medium needed. 
When the banner is finished and is dry, hang it on a brass rod, 


CHINA-PAINTING QUERIES. 

Mrs. D. H. B., Birmingham, Conn.—There are cer- 
tain colors which come especially prepared for grounds, or plain, 
flat backgrounds in china-painting. The colors for tinting 
grounds are better if procured in the powder. The Lacroix colors 
No- 3, are especially good for this purpose, being very finely 
ground. A list of colors, particularly prepared for backgrounds, 
may be obtained from L. Marsching & Co., 27 Park Place, New 
York. These, of course, refer to what is called plain tints, where 
the background is to be all of the same tone and covers a large 
area of space. For ordinary backgrounds of various colors, 
shaded, plain, etc., such as are seen in water-color or oil-paintings, 
there are no spec‘al colors used, but two or more are combined 
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to produce the required tone. If you will describe the special tone 
of background you desire we will cheerfully give directions for it. 


Mrs. D. H. B., Birmingham, Conn.—To paint apple- 
blossoms in mineral colors, shade the white parts with a tone of 
delicate gray, which is made from ivory black, with a very little 
sky blue. The pink touches are added afterward, and are painted 
with carmine, to which a little apple green is added. Inthe clear, 
bright lights use pure carmine. The yellow centres are painted 
with mixing yellow, adding brown green in the shadows, and for 
deeper touches, a little sepia also. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, 
publish a great variety of admirable colored flower-studies. Capi- 
tal ones, published by Raphael Tuck & Sons, may also be bought 
of any first-class dealer in artists’ supplies. 





MOUNTING AN OIL-PAINTING. 
M. D. M., Cortland, N. Y., says: “I have an un- 


mounted oil-painting, painted on linen, which I wish to mount 
on a stretcher for framing, but the linen is not large enough to 
turn over edges to tack. Can I have it pasted on to.some strong 
cloth already on a stretcher? What paste or glue should be 
used ? What is the mode of proceeding ?” 

It is customary to order the stretcher to fit the canvas. If the 
stretcher you propose to use is too large to allow the canvas to be 
turned over, proceed in the following way: Lay the canvas flat 
on the wooden frame or stretcher, and then, with small, fine tacks, 
fasten the extreme edge of the canvas to the stretcher, without 
turning over or losing any more of the painting than is strictly 
necessary. If, when framing, the tacks are disposed to show a 
little, you can cover them with a narrow gilt band of from % to 
¥ of an inch, placed between the frame and the canvas. If glue 
is preferred to tacks, use Peter Cooper’s liquid glue, or else make 
at home a clear, well-strained flour or corn-starch paste. With 
this fasten the edges of your canvas to the stretcher as smoothly 
as possible. 


‘““PAINTING IN A HIGH GR LOW KEY.” 

W. M., Elgin, Ill—It is not necessary to use two dif- 
ferent methods in painting in a high or lowkey or tone. These 
terms simply mean that a picture is light and brilliant in color, or 
dark and rich in effect. The same artist very often paints pictures 
in a high key or low in tone according to his subject. For ex- 
ample, a scene showing a summer landscape of light warm 
greens, with clear blue sky and sandy beach seen under the mid- 
day sun would naturally be painted in a high key, especially if the 
painter is a good colorist and knows the resources of his palette. 
An autumn twilight in the woods would naturally be painted in 
lower tones or in a lower key than the first subject. The same 
palette of colors may be used for both, though the proportions 
in which the colors are mixed will, of course, vary considerably. 
The old Dutch masters were very fond of painting in a low 
key, while the modern French and Spanish painters aim at brill- 
ancy of color and a high key. Madrazo’s pictures are excellent 
examples of painting in a high key, while Teniers and Rem- 
brandt show a much deeper, richer style of coloring, which will 
illustrate the other extreme. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
L. A.—We know of no artist named Porret. 


CAMILLE, Bloomfield, N. M.—We cannot say on 
what authority Mr. Brush, in his painting, represents his ‘* Aztec 
sculptor” working on marble. 


STUDENT, Ipswich, Ind.—We _ know of no book of 
instruction on pillow-lace-making. The work cannot be learned 
from any book, and probably there is no American lady who would 
have the patience to learn it underany circumstances. 

I. C. S., York, Pa.—Charcoal is the best medium for 
a beginner in drawing from the antique. Full directions for char- 
coal and crayon practice were given in The Art Amateur, May 
and June, 1883. See also Frank Fowler's manual (Cassell & Co.) 

Mrs. S. A. J., Elkhart, Ind.—The Women’s Institute 
of Technical Design (314 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.) probably would 
enlarge your design for you. It isdone by “squaring.” An 
architect’s draughtsman might show you how to do it yourself. 


F. D. M., New Haven, Conn., wants to know how “to 
etch and print on thin sheets of glazed celluloid, such as are 
used for Easter cards.” Perhaps some reader can give the in- 
formation, although the information is hardly within the scope 
of a magazine devoted to the fine arts. Our correspondent’s ad- 
dress is 87 Howe Street, New Haven, 


B. S., Boston.—Photographs intended for the stereo- 
scope should be simply tinted with transparent colors, as any at. 
tempt to produce finish by elaborate manipulation would not only 
fail of its purpose, but would, by altering or obscuring the minute 
photographic detail, materially interfere with the stereoscopic 
result. 

SUBSCRIBER, New Orleans.—(1) The series of practi- 
cal articles on China-Painting now running through The Art 
Amateur will give you all the information you ask. Marsching & 
Co., 27 Park Place, New York, will send you price-list on applica- 
tion. (2) For oil-painting, special cheap outfits are advertised by 
Henry Leidel, 339 Fourth Avenue, New York, and F. Weber & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

P. S., Troy, N. Y.—(1) In coloring the photograph, 
you may heighten the color of the cheek with vermilion and pink 
madder. (2) It is necessary, sometimes, in a dark photograph, to 
use a little body color for the hair. Chinese white or Naples yellow 
added to the color, for lights, will do. (3) White spots in the 
background of the photograph must be touched with a little deep- 
er tint of the local color, which is generally lamp-black or sepia. 


C. H., Bucyrus, O., asks ‘“‘ where well-executed holi- 
day cards, painted in water-colors, will find sale” and ‘‘ how do 
the wholesale dealers supply themselves ?” Stationers and book- 
sellers have a limited sale for them, but in the large cities most of 
them are overrun with applications to buy them. You can do 
nothing but send samples of your work on approval, with stamps 
for their return to you if they prove unacceptable. ‘‘ Wholesale 
dealers,” so far as we know, do not buy painted cards, but only 
the printed ones, 


A. M. E. B., Buffalo.—(1) Bolton sheeting has no 
It is two yards wide, $1.25 a yard. Youcan get it 
of the Decorative Art Society of this city. (2) Send to the Asso- 
ciated Artists, 115 East Twenty-third Street. The cotton canvas 
is fifty inches wide, and comes, as yet, only in red and blue, 
$1.50a yard. (3) Silk sheeting is fifty inches wide, $3 a yard. It 
is to bought of the Decorative Art Society. (4) Do you mean 
tinsel thread? Send to C. E. Bentley, 12 West Fourteenth 
Street. Japanese gold and silver threads are given color by 
couching with colored silks. 


other name. 


ALPHA, Allegheny, Pa., asks how hammered brass 
and wood-carving may be used in a library which has chairs 
slightly carved, and upholstered with embossed leather? They 
may be inserted as panels in the doors of a cabinet, in the 
sides and top of a mantelpiece, and strips may be set in the 
top cross-bars of chairs. Carved wood is also well applied to 
footstools and small tables, in which, also, hammered brass is 
often inserted with good effect. 

F, M. H. & Co., Dayton, O.—We know of no book on 
modelling that can be recommended. A series of practical illus- 
trated articles on the subject was given in The Art Amateur in 
Dec. 1884, Jan., Feb. and March 1885, written by the sculptor, J. 
S. Hartley, professor at the Art Students’ League. The Decem- 
ber number is out of print, but the others can be supplied at the 
regular price. The article in the February number which treats 
of low relief, seems to be the one you want particularly. 

M. C. R., Connersville, Ind.—A “ photo-crayon” is 
simply an enlarged photograph, or solar-print, finished off with 
crayon, so as to resemble a free-hand crayon portrait. Such work 
is not considered artistic, nor has it any permanent value, as the 
photograph beneath the crayon finish will surely fade in time. 
The ‘‘air brush” isa recent invention, which, though sometimes 
applied to this style of work, has no actual connection with the 
conventional term ‘‘crayon photograph” or ‘‘ photo-crayon.” 


H. P., Boston.—The denomination of “ soft’’ does not 
apply to the hardness of the paste, but rather, and particularly, to 
the nature of the glaze or enamel, which can easily be scratched 
with a knife, and to the inability of this porcelain to stand a high 
temperature as compared to hard or kaolinic porcelain. The 
name of ‘‘soft porcelain,’ or pate tendre, was only applied to 
artificial porcelain in the early part of this century, until then it 
was known under the name of ‘‘ French porcelain,” or ‘‘ Sévres 
porcelain,” 

T. McW., Miller, Dak., says: “I have used antique 
flax and French charcoal papers for soft pastel painting. Iam not 
wholly satisfied with either. Will you tell me what kinds are the 
best 2? You should use the kind specially prepared for pastel 
painting. It resembles very fine sand-paper in the ordinary quali- 
ties. The very best, which is more expensive, is called velvet 
paper ; it is especially charming to use in fine portraits as the tex- 
ture issoftand smooth, By writing to any of the dealers in artists’ 
materials, who advertise in The Art Amateur, you can procure 
what you want. 

C. D. N., Peekskill, N. Y.—(1) “ Photogravure ” and 
‘* Lewis-type ” are both of the general order of ‘‘ Callotype,” re- 
ferred to last month in the photographic department of The 
Art Amateur and also in the present issue. The mechanical 
result in photogravure would not be satisfactory without much 
retouching of the plate with burin or burnisher; and we presume 
it is the same with ‘‘ Lewis-type,’? which is a slightly modified 
form of ‘‘ photogravure.” (2) We know nothing of the ‘‘ Great 
Cathedrals of the World’’ or the publishers of it. 
description of the book, it is probable that you are right in sur- 
mising that the illustrations are from worn and worthless plates. 

A SUBSCRIBER, Newark, N. J.—(1) All materials 
necessary for etching can be had of Henry Leidel, 339 Fourth 
Avenue. (2) Robinson’s excellent little handbook on etching, which 
costs about 50 cents, is imported by F. W. Devoe & Co., Fulton 
Street. (3) ‘* The difference between an etching and a pen-and- 
ink drawing” is very decided. With the former, the lines are 
first scratched on a wax ground, which coats a copper plate, and 
then are ‘‘ bitten’’ into the metal by putting the plate into a bath 
of acid, and the plate is then inked and printed from like an ordi- 
A pen drawing is sometimes miscalled 


From your 


” 


nary engraved card plate. 
an ‘‘etching’’ by persons ignorant on the subject, but there can 
actually be no etching without the acid ‘biting-in’’ process, 
which is really what is implied by the term ‘“ etching.” 

PENELOPE, Elizabeth, N. J.—Church needlework dif- 
fers only from secular work in its design, which is subject to cer- 
tain limitations, and in its special application. Instead of merely 
reproducing ancient work, which is often too cramped and archaic 
to suit modern churches, it is better to employ the increased skill 
of modern times in designing work new and original, and yet 
within the fitting limits and chastened reserve of ecclesiastical em- 
broidery. The colors should be grave and rich rather than harsh 
or crude ; unity of design and harmony of color take a new and 
deeper meaning, honesty of workmanship becomes a duty. One 
must be careful not to misuse symbols or put them in wrong places. 
The most holy signs and names are often seen placed where they 
will be leaned against, knelt on, or even stood upon; or emblems 
are seen in positions of the highest dignity which should properly 
occupy Only secondary places. 

















































































































“ ATHENA,” Chicago, wants to know where she can 
get information as to “ What woman has done for art in this 
country.” The subject is far-reaching and calls for more re- 
search than we can devote to it at present. 

AWARDS OF ART PRIZES. 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY PRIZES have been award- 
edas follows: The Thomas B. Clark prize of $300to T. W. Dew- 
ing for ‘‘ The Days,” a poetical composition founded on Emerson's 
verses ; the first Julius Hallgarten prize of $300 to Alfred Kappes 
for ‘* Buckwheat Cakes,’ a pleasing genre of a mulatto woman 
supplying her good man’s breakfast ; the second Hallgarten prize 
of $200 to Walter L. Palmer for the landscape, ‘* January ;’’ the 
third Hallgarten prize of $100 to D. W. Troyon, for a landscape at 
sunset. Messrs. Kappes and Troyon each announced himself in- 
eligible for the honor awarded him, and the money may go to 
swell the Prize Fund next year. The Norman W. Dodge prize of 
$300 for the best picture by a woman, was awarded to Mrs, Mary 
Curtis Richardson for ‘‘ Lenten Lilies,” a portrait of a girl in 
white holding yellow flowers in her hands. 

THE ELLIOTT SILVER MEDALS for full-length figures 
were given to Orin S. Parsons and Oliv.r P. Smith; the bronze med- 
als for a head figure to Margarette A. Ross ; the silver Suydam med- 
als in the life school to Miss Georgie Underhill and George A. 
Bonavitz. In the composition class the $100 from the Hallgarten 
prize fund went to Isabel McDougall, and $50 to Henry Epting. 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM SCHOOL PRIZES 
were awarded as follows : Color, Composition, and Painting from 
Life.—Day Life Class—First prize, S. H. Vedder, Schenectady ; 
second prize, Miss Logan, Louisville, Ky. Evening Life Class— 
First prize, Miss Van Horn, Harrisburg, Penn. Color and Still 
Life.—First prize, Jennie Wheaton, Mount Vernon, N.Y. Ziéching 


and Composition.—Helen Osborn, Dobbs Ferry. Antigue Draw- 
ing.—First prize, Robert Ashe, Staten Island ; second prize, Jes- 
sie Porter, Charlottesville, Va.; third prize, Lee Lufkin, Titusville, 
Penn. Prospective and Construction.—Day Class—First prize, 
Horton, New 
York City ; third prize, Charlotte Haviland, Brooklyn. Evening 


Louise M. Goodal, Dover, N. J.; second prize, E. 


Class.—First Prize, Isidoro Nunan. Anatomy, Physi logy, and 
Expression.—First prize, Jessie Porter. Sc ulpture.—Evening 
Class—First prize, Rudolph Heilmann, Berlin; second prize, 
Frank Vagen, New Lisbon, Ohio, Day Class—First prize, Miss 
Gray, New York City ; second prize, Miss Heddenburg. Archi- 
tecture.—First prize, L. F. Crowell, Brooklyn ; second priz 
Conrad Ritterbusch. Jxterzor Decoration.—First prize, Nina 
Holmes, San Francisco ; second prize, Miss Todd, Dobbs Ferry. 
Repoussé and Metal Work,—First prize, Mrs. Marshall, New 
York City. 


Cabinet Drawing 


Wood Engraving.—First prize, Mrs. Crawford. 

g.—-First prize, Mr. Woolly, Brooklyn ; second 
prize, Mr. Brand, New -York City. Mechanical Class.—First 
prize, Edward Maloney, New York .City ; second prize, R. T. 
Weed, New York City. 


ART SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, at its recent 
annual meeting, re-elected Daniel Huntington, President ; T. W. 
Wood, Vice-President ; T. Addison Richards, Corresponding Sec- 


retary; H. W. Robbins, Secretary, and Alfred Jones, Treas 


urer. The Council are: R. Swain Gifford, F. S. Church, J. G. 
Brown, F. Dielman, Thomas Moran, S. J. Guy. J. Francis Mur- 
phy was elected an Academician—the only one ; but the choice 
was excellent. He got 46 votes against 30 for Louis Moeller, 26 


for P. P. Ryder, 22 for Edward Gay, and 20 for J. S. Hartley. 
The Associates choset were Walter Shirlaw, who had enjoyed 


the honor years ago, but resigned, Alfred Kappes, F. W. Freer, 


THE SALE OF THE PROBASCO COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS. 


THE sale of the private collection of paintings owned by Mr. Henry Probasco, of Cincinnati, 
took place at Chickering Hall, on the evening of April 13th, Thomas E, 
ioneer. Below are given all the prices paid, and, with a few exceptions, the names of the buyers. 
rhe names of buyers which are given without prefixed initials are those of dealers. In the case 
of the names of buyers inclosed in parentheses, we have reason to believe that the pictures, osten- 59—Hohle, ..... 


sibly sold at the auction, were afterward sold privately to the persons named ; 


55—Ansdell......... 
; : 50—Geselschap.......... 00. 
Kirby being the auc- : 
’ 5 Dilleus 


60—Schischkin 


DO csccskonse o6s00e000080 
Vo. Artist. Size. Title. Buyer. Orie 62—Fromentin.......... 
NN si wisenacetases Be MET TE ELL, $275 A ee 
iin. Tree . 11x14 ‘* The Young Mother”......... W. T. Mortimer 150 64—Diaz........ececeeee . 
SEEN kivcvewroowencwines 17x13 ‘* The Consultation” .......... E. J. Berwind........ 47° 65—Meyerheim.... 
4—Robbe ... ....... scons ME Te, Se MERION onc skcccecccseresdvccessas 100 66—Schelfhout 
5—Hasenclever .... ........ 34x26 ‘* Grandfather's Birthday ”. .J. M, Lichtenauer..... 350 67—Schischkin ... 
CGI is vxicasesceacawes 42x33 ‘‘ Norwegian Landscape ” .Haseltine (on order).. 310 68—Da Vinci .... 
FON Spon sdsecese ee ke ge ee W. H. Webb........ S00 6g—Schreyer 
8—Bakker-Korff........... 11xg ‘‘ The Convalescent ’.......... Avery.;... jonewene 600 70 (After Titiat 
Q—ROUSPRY 6 20.0 os sc cecece gox2t ‘*Summer Landscape’’......... SE sinc ecce 21,000 71—Verlat....... 
5O—ERPMONOIOET. 5 5. 0ss ccccces 36x28 ‘* The Musical Schoolmaster "...G. Reusens .......... 500 Van Hove, Florent 
ee ee 5 REG CE os. as ccaeseccscen 5. J. PAGS. 6 os sosee 225 " Willems............ | 
12—Koek-Koek .......... pe: BE ei. Soidieca cant suncddcevenpiicenwbeeens 521 a iltiatiaaieilita 
I co envucd sss caueeacd gang ** Stable Takerter ” .6. 6.5 scsccscs ie Se eee 350 ied ; 
LIN so os snGacen<sio one wicas ** Tike scene”... on dice ciccwes James W. Smith 480 RE OUINE: «v.66 ses 1008 s-008 
PR as acdc resadanis 29x20 ‘‘ Return from the Alps”’...... F.C. Babee, ..000s0 160 oii 
OBO TOC, 8. ons cccsseeisis ngxrq * The Happy Mother’ ............s.sccceccssccvesesess 220 ‘ Co ee ( 
i rr 17x13 ‘‘ Roman Peasant Girl Asleep ’’. Haseltine (on order) . 1,000 76—Koek-Koek ........... 
18—Claude ...... nice Se ee OE ee Dn cose cess -nseei 875 ’ 
{ a <a 77—De Keyser...... 
19—Rosa Bonheur......... 26x20 ‘* Landscape, Cattle and Dog ”..Haseltine........... 1,140 78—Hilgers 
. __Frangois Auguste Bon- { ques ‘Early Morning—lLandscape | W. A; Catiiccesss0es 2,790 “a 
eR oe 7 Se A 6 cn0kd50%% ) 79—Gordigiani .... ..... 
ie a srap ** Sortes Landecape ”... 2.00000 II, L. Higginson ..... $25 ae | ee, ae 
eR Te 10x14 ‘' Girl and Butterfly’’........... Louis Wilkins...... 100 { 
BG UIE, io osc cccsctiiccwes SUENO * CIN ic svcd scsecesees H. L. Higginson. .... 975 81—Gérdme .........0000% 
2G IIE oo. oscice scnden aax27 “ A Mother's Pride” ......... «+. Frederick Hilton ..... 250 82—De Meyer........ 
25—Geselschap. ...........+. saa “The Cistatmas Fair” .......<0s.c000:s0 170 83—Von Haanen 
SOs iisces dvds <he0ensee 40x30 ‘*Memnon at Thebes’’........./ Allien .......0e.se0e- 300 84—Herbsthoffer. 
ee 50x34 ‘‘ Norwegian Landscape ”....... T. W. Smith.. -++ 300 ( 
28—Hilderbrandt........... 46x32 ‘‘ Sunset off the Isle of Jersey”. Haseltine (on order).. 710 85—Eder .......... 
29—John Linnell, Sr. ...... 4ox28 ‘* Landscape—Harvest-Time”..S. A. Coale........ - 1,750 86—Rousseau..........s0008 
JOE SACRE. 2 600s 50085605 sOxas ** Quarsalsome Terriers” . o.0.000606500000080008 smweins 225 87—Diaz. 
Sit ans6ssescensaws ee sis akconcwwenss Sedelmeyer......... 820 88—Reifstahl.............. 
SPI ci etatwien vais se sgue “ TLARMREIRR” 6 oosicceccscaceeed PN ksdvacseccscns (SD { 
43 erboeckhoven, Jean | oust ‘* Landscape—Cattle and Fig- } a ae 275 89 ~Mélin. 
Alexis Achard....... { NF rsd ans sanneecewde ) go—Schelfhout. .... 
34—Toulmouche .... ggxad * The Card ames” 2. ..ccvcvcccccectocceceecesesove 250 
35—Marchal ....... paeesones SD PN og. sins 0 8nd aneese cess ipeeicnes — 575 . 
30—Meyer von Bremen ...... ‘cane “ Old npg SE Se ee 3 eee 2 ne i Wappess Garon) 
Te, oo Rene Waele Bett gg cssncans ..Allien.... ees 7o 
Ce, ee 23x18 ‘‘ Holland Interior” ............4 Andrew H. Green.... 260 92—Verboeckhoven... 
IN as ace. .sdnss ears - 16x13 ‘* Dutch Market”’...... ~--Jacob H. Schiff. ..... 580 
SN Gc dineeisessneyss 28x21 ‘‘ Far from Home’”’...........6s ee an oe 2 
41—Brascassat ...........00- 2117 “* Bull and Dog”...=. ..... fk re yso | 83 Von >loty 
42—De Beaumont........... 44x36 ‘‘The Torturers of Cupid’’....Francis White (Balto.) 1,725 
143—De Braekeleer .......... ganas ** Tie Gotten Weta .. os ccisscccs: scecsces oo 590 ; ‘ 
144—Vicat Cole, R.A......... 32x20 ‘* Autumn’s Golden Crown”....Wolff.............4.: 800 94—Millet ........... “| 
1s<—Couture ........ cee oo Sed * Day Dreams”. ..00.s0s<s00s001 ROT 0 <c0ccsee veseese 3,000 95—Schiavoni.... ........ 
16 —Schreyer Sry eaten .) 6 1x 36 _ Russian Landscape, Horses } J. F. Sutton....... 6,900 g6—Breton. . 
{ ane Fieeet ook secieee ) : 
(7 T UME cok ca nndccccsec a: Os TN... cae cake cena eee T. O. Bullock........ 200 97—Spangenburg.. ' 
18—Verschuur ..........0. 30x20 - Camanaye, aay eee Jacob H. Schiff....... 45° 98—Troyon 
{ NE neon co mnweae j ‘ { 
19 —-ROUMOM . inks ccccccee aeuns ** Pipadk at Famteeen ™ ... oo6cccescesccecesetssece 7,400 _ ( 
GONE aod doko caccd bee » sanes * Tie Mow Rabe” « ...60.ccvces- Francis White........ 285 99—Peskoff. .. j 
St—Campotoata.. cose cc scce 18x25 ‘‘ Dolce far Niente”............ Francis White........ 300 ; ( 
SOS ihn es. venaeenece 32x42 ‘‘ Vision of Hubertus”........./ OR sass xed kiueced 169 100—Bellangé......... aes 
PSRs dtenas ce ocsees 40x56 ‘‘ The Women and the Secret” .G, C, Barclay........ 1,900 101—Large Roman Mosaic.... 
54—Achenbach.............. 58x40 ‘‘ Naples (en route 4 Pompeii) ”.C. J. Milne (Phil.).... 1,225 102—Von Kaulbach.. ....... 
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T. W. Dewing and Walter Palmer, all worthy of the honor. So, 
also, were most of the unsuccessful candidates ; Olin L. Warner, 
D. W. Troyon, John Donohue, T, De Thulstrup, Benoni Irwin, 
W. M. J. Rice, Lyell Carr, R. C. Minor, and Frank Fowler. 
Governed by its improved constitution, the Academy promises to 
grow in public esteem and to occupy ultimately the position 
among the art institutions of the country to which its age and 
traditions entitle it. The infusion into its body of new blood, 
represented by some of the ablest of the younger artists, bids fair 
to give it new life and increased usefulness. 

THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS has elected 
the following Board of Control: William M. Chase, President ; 
H. Bolton Jones, Vice-President; Irving R. Wiles, Treasurer ; 
W. A. Coffin, Secretary ; Frank Millet, J. Carrell Beckwith, and 
Kenyon Cox, 

A PASTEL FIXATIVE. 

REFERRING to some remarks in The Art Amateur 
concerning the Albert Fixative for pastel painting, sold by Messrs. 
I’, Weber & Co., Philadelphia, Mr. Henry Leidel, of this city, 
writes : ‘‘ For the last two years we have been putting up a special 
preparation for fixing pastels, which we call ‘ Pastixative,’ and we 
have received numerous letters in regard to the same informing us 
that ‘it does not change the color in the least’ and that it has 


been ‘applied with complete success.’ ’ 


NATIONAL ACADEMY NOres, and Complete Cata- 
logue of the Sixty-Second Spring Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, New York (Cassell & Co.), appears, as 
usual, under the capable editorship of Mr. Charles M, Kurtz, 
with numerous illustrations from drawings by the artists, and 
with much useful additional matter relating to art schools and 


art attractions in this city. It is an excellent record for reference. 


Title. Buyer. Price. 
39x60 * Muleteers and Water -Cas ' G. B, Curtis..........$1,025 
7 riers of the Alhambra” \ 
21x18 ** The Christmas Tree’ 0-0 pee Wreeeiscéetease 160 
10x13 ** The Zealand Farmer”,.......E. J. Berwind...... 4oo 
ES “FIRE  cccnccccvccvcsess pS hdsie sen69a66ees So 
15X19 ‘Charles IX., : ve of St. Bar- | Louis Wilkins,....... 200 

tholomew ’ ) 

25x18 ‘* Landscape” . pans ms Sy VO ose. coane ° 45 
1OX7 A Youn Fagty ” .. vccccesccels i. PRP ccicccess go 
18x27 ‘*Scene in Algiers”’.........0004 ST ee 5,700 
32x20 ‘** Landscape and Cattle”....... (Irwin Davis)......... 4,100 
16x21 ‘* Forest at Fontainebleau”..... Reichard .. seve 2,075 
oxtt ‘* Our Little Family ”’ 2 rs SARE io sccane 425 
18x12 ‘* Winter in Holland”,........ .1. W. Smith......... 250 
URE: ** TON 6 icc ce. dtencesduss Christ. Delmonico.... 65 
31x27 ‘* Vanity and Modesty ” (TRE ccsnssertess 50 
joxr8 ‘* Les Arabes en Egypt”..... (UES is ccnnrsenens 2,550 
28x35 ‘ Titian’s Daughter’’.... ..... Fiancis White........ 7o 
mcg * "Tie Teed Te a ons ccs ese sccccves ssoone * O88 
16x20 ‘‘ Interior with Figures”’ 4 eee 350 


lhe Forge in the Tyrol, Win- 


OX 34 = (T. O. Bullock...c.ces 410 
ter se % Ses 600008 \ 
46x35 ‘* Easter-Morning ”....... oe Al 385 
‘Cupid’s Messages to the} 
30x50 ‘ es . DONOME sc is censscscee SO 
" ctisveedcendsense ) wie 
‘Landscape — Entering the } 
50x40 : cs “i Cs. Cee nace g20 
WE Gc wii . tedenbaee ) J 
60x38 ‘*‘ Francis I. at Fontainebleau ”.. Louis Wilkens ....... 750 
‘*Winter Landscape Castle } 
51X31 : “ Fannie emeiteanensis 360 
and Figures” .....csccees 
28xso ‘ Florentine Flower-Girl”...... Jacob H. Schiff....... 1,000 
‘*Clorinda Delivering the Mar- } ,. , 
32x40 ies . i Wb deaieceas 6,000 
er (eidetbeewes ) 
33x18 ** Syrian Shepherd”...........- POON ss cicdsances 2,075 
48x28 “ Avenue of Beeches, Winter". Allien... ............ 300 
32x40 * Fruit and Flowers”... re er ae 190 
‘* Religious Instruction in an) _. 
52x38 . ae ee ;C. DPD ixvneae 610 
Israelitish Household”... 
64x42 ‘‘ Spanish Peasants’’....... (6c bob se Ke + eee 310 
22x26 ‘*‘ Autumn Landscape ”.. »  RUMMBMENG 600000 4,000 
saxto ** Bohemians” ......cccccccs a 0 ee 2,525 
‘‘ Swiss Peasants’ Shrine and ) , 
4X2 te Fanning...... . + 400 
BOE i catncas - ) 
56x34 ‘Stag and Hounds”....... set csssienes sans 610 
47x35 ‘' Skating Scene in Holland”...Geo. M, Olcott.... .. 410 
‘*Neuvaines of the Family of } 
Count Egmont previous to | 
60x 36 ‘ 5 I oe nee 1,190 
his Execution by the Duke 
Fo —E ee ee 
53x37 ‘‘ Landscape—Cattle and Sheep"'Avery.... ...00.ees00. 1,425 
‘* Elizabeth and Frederic of 
Bohemia Receiving News| ,, . 
65x42 es pegs - So errr 1,875 
of the Loss of the Battle | 
OF De” . ckcdesccevane 
‘Peasants Bringing Home a } 
JOX 32 es -_ ee POI is, Gencencenas 18,500 
Calf Born in the Fields” , } 
62x76 ‘* Holy Family”’..... eS — 250 


50x28 ** The Colza Gatherers ” 


weer Se 
‘Luther, Wife, Children and } 


4X50 { Chas. A. Schieven.... 700 


ere 
‘Landscape and Cattle—Ap- } 


14 proaching Storm”........ ( (J. C. Hoagland)..... 10,000 

74x52 ** Battle of the ; _ before } Thos. E. Waggaman don 
Ivan the Terrible’’....... ) 

75x60 ‘* Napoléon : The Return from } Se 750 
SD tins tsawdkeseeue 7 

ee ..-Francis White........ 660 


52x78 ‘‘ Mother Love,’’ Haseltine (since sold to S., A. Coale) 3,450 
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NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


* An original and delightful story.” 
THE STORY OF A NEW YORK 
HOUSE. 
By H. C. Bunner. Illustrated by A. B. 

Frost. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

** It is decidedly one of the artistic successes of th 
year.”—New York World. 

** Mr. Bunner has made an admirable contribution 
to the literature of the season. He has given us an 
archeological word picture of old New York at once 
truthful and charming.”,—New York Journal of 


Commerce. 
DR. SEVIER. 


By GeorGE W. CaBLe. A new and Cheaper 
Edition. Uniform with ‘‘Old Creole 
Days,” and ‘‘ The Grandissimes.” 1 vol., 
I2mo, $1.25 ; also in paper, 50 cents. 
“Dr. Sevier deepens and broadens and lightens, 

with an indescribable charm over its deep study ot 

human nature.” — 7he Critic. 
A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 
THE JESUIT’S RING. 

By A. A. Hayes. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper (yellow covers), 50 cents. 
‘Mr. Hayes’s novel is one of decided interest. No 

more felicitous description of Bar Harbor has ever 

appeared in print.”"—New York Sun. 
SECOND PART NOW READY. 
THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 

Sketches of Berlin Life. By JuLius SriInpE, 
Translated from the German. In two 
parts, each 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

** The sketches are as graphic in their way as those 
of Dickens.” —London Times. 

A CHILD OF THE CENTURY. 
By Joun T. WHEELWRIGHT. I vol., 12mo, 

cloth, $1.00; paper (yellow covers), 

cents. 

* A brisk, crisp, lively and intensely recent Amer- 
ican novel.”"—George Parsons Lathrop in New 
York Star. 

NEW EDITION IN PAPER COVERS. 
THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 

By Frank R. Srocxton, Including: A 
Story of Assisted Fate, An Unhistoric 
Page, A Tale of Negative Gravity, The 
Cloverfields Carriage, The Remarkable 
Wreck of the ‘‘ Thomas Hyke,’’ My Bull 
Calf, The Discourager of Hesitancy, and 
A Borrowed Month. Price, 50 cents; 
also in cloth, 12mo, $1.25. Uniform in 
both styles with THr Lapy, or THE 

TIGER ? AND OTHER Srories. 
CHRONICLE OF THE COACH. 


Charing Coach to Ilfracombe. By Joun 
DENNISON CHAMPLIN, JR. 
Epwarp L, CHICHESTER. 
cheaper edition. 12mo, $1.25. 

** A very delightful story of travel written with re- 
markable gracefulness.”—/art/ord Post. 


” 


New and 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


LONGFELLOW. 


FINAL MEMORIALS OF HENRY 
W. LONGFELLOW. By Samuet Lonc- 
FELLOW. 8vo, Uniform with the ** Life.’’ With 
two new steel plates. In cloth, $3.00; half-calf 
or half morocco, $5.50. 

** The beauty of this treasure of a book, which makes 
us love and honor the lamented poet more and more, 
and which rounds out the beautiful record of a beau- 
tiful life.’"—Cambridge Tribune. 

“What richness of revelation concerning his per- 
sonal life is to be found in this book, Everything in 
this volume has the character of a summer afternoon 
about it. You are attracted to the life of the poet as 
you are drawn to his poetry, because he makes you 
forget the cares and anxieties of life.” — Boston Herald. 

‘*At the appearance of the ‘ Life’ we remarked 
upon the loveliness of spirit, the tenderness of feeling 
and the amiability of temper that always character- 
ized the poet. One rises from the present volume of 
* Memorials’ with asense of the same qualities in him 
of whom it treats, and with a fee ling that it was good 
to have spent so much time in the company of so 
beautiful a spirit.”"—A dvertiser. 

“* This book introduces the reader into the most in- 
timate life of the beloved poet. His sweetness and 
charm of nature, his playful gentleness, his fine dis- 
crimination and inclusive s mpathies are revealed 
here in a manner that could hardly be borne by any 
other character in literary history.”— 7ravedler. 








THE DEVIL’S HAT. 
Puitips. $t.00, 

* Much of the real worth of the book lies in the ac- 
curate and absorbing picture of life in the oil regions 
of Pennsylvani: a. This part of the work is very finel 
done. The various incidents of such a life are all 
realistically written, while the scenery of the tale is 
sketched with an artistic hand.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A 
LIFE. By Mapeceine Vinton DaAHLGren, 
author of ‘*A Washington Winter,’’ * Memoirs 
of Dahlgren,” etc. $1.50. 

* The picture of Southern home life, the unveiling 
of the secrets of a heart, the coming and going of the 
lights and shadows in the heroine’s life are portrayed 
in Mrs, Dahlgren’s most perfect manner, and form 
but small parts of one of the most successful and de- 
lightful novels of the season.’ 


By MELVILLE 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our books 
mailed Sree. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





50 | 


Illustrated by | 


. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


7. Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





trations, go cents. 

“ The recent prize competition for stories, held by 
the publishers of the ) outh's Companion, called forth 
about 5,00 aspirants for literary honors, among that 
multitude, Mr. Homer Greene, of Honesdale, Pa., 
whose story, ‘ The Blind Brother,’ took the first prize 
of $1,500, probably the largest sum ever paidfor a 
story to a hitherto comparatively unknown writer. 


region of the Wyom‘ng Valley, and is remarkable for 

its dramatic intensity, power of characterization, 

humor and pathos.’ 

CUORE, An Italian School Boy’s Journal. 
By Edmund De Amicus. Translated 
from the 39th Italian Edition by Isabel 
F. Hapgood. 12mo, $1.25. 

SIGRID. AnIcelandic Love Story. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Jon Thordsson 
Thoroddson. 12mo, $1.2 


THE PICTURE OF PAUL, (The Dis- 
ciple.) By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 





tianity.” 12mo, $1.25. 

INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 
Dictionary of Literary Disguises. 
William Cushing, A.M. 
tion. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By the author 
of ‘ Birchwood,” ‘‘ Fitch Club,” and 
‘*Riverside Museum.” 12mo, $1.25 


A 
By 








*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by post, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Vol. 10 of American Commonwealths. By 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy in 
the College of New Jersey. Witha Map. | 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25 

THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC 

WORKS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 








type plates, after the latest revised Eng- 
lish Edition. In six vols., crown octavo. 


Gilt top, $1.75 a vol. ; half calf, $3.00. 


| work, with all the care, the taste, and the ig wk ged 
| ment in book-mz aking g which the Riverside Press 
| come to represent, "Christian U nion, New Yo = 


RURAL HOURS. 

By Susan FENIMORE Cooper. New Edi- 
tion, abridged. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 
So agreeable a book, so attractively written, 


it is amply entitled to a fresh lease of life and popular 
favor, 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mai, 
post- -paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN:& CO., Boston, 





i KE. SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES 


BY THE LATE 


Juliana Horatia Ewing, |; 


Author of ** Jackanapes,” 
DANDELION CLOCKS, 
AND OTHER TALES, 


THE PEACE EGG, 


AND 


etc, 


3oth the above are Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Engraved and Printel by Edmund Evans. 
4to. Paper board, 30 cents each ; by mail, 33 cents. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.,: 


Cooper Union, New York. 





THE BLIND BROTHER. By Ilomer| 
Greene. 12mo, cloth, 230 pp., 14 illus- 


The Blind Brother deals with life in the coal mining | 


The fourth volume of ‘‘ Christ and Chris- 


Revised edi- | 


An entirely New Edition from new electro- 


“The volumes represent the very best American | 


that 


A Christmas Mumming Play. 


Small 





‘*A scientific study of art.”"—Zducation, Boston. 


PRINCIPLES OF ART. 


ment, and different stages of progression ; 
1!.—Art in Theory, its aims, 

ner of expression. By Joun C. Van Dyke, 
Librarian, Sage Library, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
recently editor of The Studio, New York. 
1.50 


a literary refreshment. 


times, through Antiquity, the Middle Ages, 


terly.”"—Boston Home Journal. 


** All Booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT. 

| 27 Park PLace, New York. 
N. B.—In writing mention Tuz Art Amateur. 








Part I.—Art in History, its causes, nature, develop- | 
Part 
motives, and man- 


12mo, | 


“‘A book that the public which dislikes art-books 
insipid in style and vague in meaning will welcome as | 
His rapid survey of 
the world’s intellectual growth from the earliest 

and the 
Renaissance, down to - beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century movement, is in its w ay quite mas- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, STATIONERY, SCHOOLS .2cie## #444 


LE. F. Bonaventure 5| 


(15 Easr 177TH St., N. Y. Crry. ) | 
| 
New Limited Catalogue of RARE BOOKS, | 


with fac-similes of 
FINE BINDINGS, 


from royal collections, is ready for delivery | 
|to his customers. In consequence of the | 
| importance of the Catalogue, and the limita- | 
tion of the edition, the price to collectors | 
who have not been in relation to the house 
will be 50 cents per copy, which amount 
will be credited to the first order made by 

hem. 


A SECOND CATALOGUE 


2 


and 4 Bar- 
will be mailed free on application. | 


of the Astor House Branch, 
clay St., 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CHINA DECORATOR. 


A monthly journal devoted exclusively to the 
of China Painting. 
‘Twenty pages of instruction and information. Orig- 


Art 


inal designs, $200 yearly. Sample copy free for 
| postage. | 
| Tue Cuina Decorator Pus. Co., 
162 West 13th Street, N. Y. City. | 





} 
| THE 

ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS AND 

PHOTOGRAVURES 

| PUBLISHED BY 
is SA re 
‘Fishel, Adler & Schwartz 
| are to be found at the leading 
out the United States. 


| THE FLORAL STUDIES 

of Fisnet, ADLER & Scuwarrtz in exquisite designs 
| are beautiful specimens of the Chromatic Art, and 
| are also to be had at the principal art stores of the 
country. 


establishments through- 


| Now on free exhibition at their gallery, 
94 Fulton Street, New York, 


the celebrated picture, “* Bridal Procession,” by C. Y. 
‘Turner, 


} nape 008 for the Etching after this picture now 


being receivec 





‘|Unmounted Photographs 
| OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing re productions ° 
famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Send 1o cents for 
1887 catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
jects, mentioning The Art 
Amateur. 


Soule Photograyh Co,, 


Publishers, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


| CHARCOAL PENCILS 


The best crayons made. Artists 
“superb,” **elegant,’’ “ perfect.” 


EuGeNne Pe ARL, Artist, 23 Union 
“n 

STEEL 
| FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 


») ns 
PENS. 
| Nos 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 2or. 


FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos, 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170. 


FOR BROAD WRITING, 
| Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 


| FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 


> Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y, 

HENRY HOE, Sore AGent, 

Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 











In three grades. 
pronounce them 

Sample, 
Squ: ire, 


JOSEPH 





To cents, 


New York, 








RICAN 
GRAPHITE 


/'DIXON’S AME 


PENCILS. 








If your 


Unequalled for smooth and tough leads. 
stationer does not keep them mention The Art . 4 m- 
ateur and send 16 cents for samples worth double the 
money. 


Osgood Art Sched 


853 Broadway, cor. 14th St., N. Y. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


For the convenience of teachers and others desiring 
to pursue the study of Art in all branches (including 


| sketching from Nature), this school will remain open. 


-vractical instructors in High, Industrial and Decor- 
— Art. Terms: $1.00 for three hours’ lesson ; 


; 
5.00 for six lessons. Circulars upon application. 
Fie ssoses a 1877.] 


MRS. 0. L. BRAUMULLER 


(Pupil of Sevres and Berlin 
Manu/factor Zes), 
YORTRAITS ON CHINA. LESSONS IN ALL 
branches of China Decorating. 


162 West 13th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
THE ORIGINAL 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
TECHNICAL DESIGN for WOMEN, 
a New York Ciry. 
Practical Design. as applied to Carpets, Wall- 
Papers, Prints, Oilcloths, and all fabrics, taught by 
thoroughly pr actical designers. C lasses open through- 
out the entire year. Pupils can enter at any time. 
DerartMeNtT OF Home Srupy.— Instruction 
given by letter ; examples, samples and materials sent 
by mail. Most co ymplete metnod existing of Home 
Instruction. For ctrcudars and further particulars 
address the Principat, FLORENCE E. CORY, 
120 West 16th St., New York City, 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 








120 West 16TH Sr., 








The Home-Study Department of the 
Woman's Institute of Technical Design, 
314 Firru Ave., NEw York, 
Has now been formulated into the several distinctly 
graded courses which are necessary for teaching 
purposes. 
NOTHING EQUALLY COMPLETE 
has ever been arranged for students who wish to be- 
come teachers of art industries as well as practical 
designers. Those wishing to enter these classes will 
be put in direct communication with others who have 
successfully finished their studies at home, (who 
are now well employed) and with those now pursuing 
them. 

Tue Summer Crasses in Drawing, Modeling, 
Wood-Carving, Metal Work, Practical Designing for 
all fabrics and for out-door sketching, will be opened at 

SARATOGA SPRINGS 
secured on most reasonable 


early in July. Boarding 
For 


terms by the principal, if applied for early. 
other particulars address 


FLORENCE A. DENSMORE, 
STUDENTS PREPARED 
rox me ART SCHOOLS. 


Crayon Portrait Drawing a Speci ialty. 
Mr. GrorGe Boynton, 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. 57th St. 
GP Correspondence invited. 


Principal. 





, New York, 7 





Carl Hecker “Att | School, 
4 & 6 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Instruction in all branches of High and 
Industrial Art, including a new depart- 
ment of Modelling in Clay, Wax and Metals, 
Wood-Carving and Tileand Glass Painting, 
under the management of the eminent 
Berlin Sculptor, Frederick Kohlhagen. 
New circulars on application. Sketching 
classes for the summer a special feature. 


OUT-DOOR SKETCH CLASS. 
‘ee undersigned will instruct a ass in Sketching 
from Nature, at Blk vomfield, » 30 minutes’ 
ride from Hoboken Ferry 
LEONARD OCH i M: AN, 


MISS S. C. RICE, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
Sketching and Summer Class at Lake Luzerne, N.Y., 
for July and August. For particulars address 
Stupio, 28 West 23d Street, New York. 
Re-ope n October 1st. 
LESSONS IN ART. 
Mrs. Amos and Miss Cook have opened Classes in 
Oil and Water Color Painting, Drawing and the 
various branches of Decorative Art, at No. 36 East 
23d Street, N. 
Circular giving ‘terms and full particulars SENT FREE. 


ORTRAITS ON PORCELAIN 
AND IN CRAYON. 
MissE. BOYLE. Mrs. G. A. BOYLE. 


127i Br anc hes of Porcelain Ps ainting and 
Srayon Drawing. 


Studio, 6 East 14th Street (Rooms 6 and 7), 














Lessons in / 


N.Y. 





The Renatssance 
of Miniature Painting. 


Portraits painted on china in the highest style of 
the art, in both the Sévres and Dresden methods. 
All kinds of painting as applied to porcelain executed 
to order, also instruction given to pupils. 

MISS ISABEL E. SMITH, 
Recently returned from study in France and Germany, 


Studio, 55 West 17th Street, N.Y. 


, ef VICTOR DANGON, Graduate Srom the 

Ecole des Beaux Arts, Lyons, France, is 
lately returned to this country, and is established 
ina fine and commodious studio, with access both 
+4 staircase and elevator, at 

lo.3 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, N.Y. 
ad he will receive pupils who wish to commence 
the study of Decorative Art in Oil or Water Colors, 
as well as those of the more advanced grades, who 
desire to perfect themselves under the guidance of 
an artist. Orders executed for highest class Panel 
Decorations in the French style. Circulars mailed 
or further information given by application at the 











JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


studio, 3 East Fourteenth Street. 












































































egeeexeeeeese® ART MATERIALS AND NOVELTIES. #1++¢4s44440 0m 

























































Wadsworth, \F. W. Devoe PRANG'S | Sketching Outfits. 
Howland & Co., & CO) WATER-COLORS | te tew-toog son rue Serrenme 
"3 


SEASON. 
84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 


263 & 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., (ESTABLISHED 13: Moist, Free, Brilliant, Permanent, | How to thoroughly master Landscape 







534) . , ee ™ Painting in Oil Colors. 
Importers and Dealers in says Are manufactured by Mr. GunrieR WaG- ‘ 
eed Fulton St., cor. William, New York, | NER, of Hanover, Germany, the leading PRICE, 60 CENTS. 
sata’ 1 "ACTURERS ; manufac +r of fine Water-Colors in Eu-| Oi7 Colors, Sketching Canvas, Sketching 
N40 N- ri< . MANUFACTURERS OI manufacturer of fine Water-Colors in Eu- | Oz ’ g ‘as, ¥s 
Artists Materials | rope, and have been specially prepared for Easels, Water Colors, Linen Canvas, 
WTO? | . * : . a3 - = le . - 
the American market under the direction of Sketching Umbrellas, Sketching 
— RTIST S Mr. -Prang. Chairs, Sketching Boxes, 
Art AN ovelltes M ATE RI A] S | Many of the best French and English All Manufactured by 
. : ' ea*4*! Colors that come into this country are | HENRY LEIDEL 
OF ALL KINDS. | Our Tube Colors, Canvas, Brushes, etc., are used by | Manufactured in Germany. , 


339 and 341 Fourth Avenue, 
Factory, 100 East as5th St., 
NEW YORK. 

*,* Send for New Catalogue of 

TRADE MARK. Artists’ Materials. 


and command the confidence of the leading : 
Also Bronzes, Brocades and Flitters for American Artists, = = In the manufacture and doing up of the 


Lustra Painting. a et ; Prang Colors the very best skill and the ut- 
. oe ae serpbenscesegecd 44 our manu-) most care and attention have been devoted 
re ee ee ee eee to producing a line of colors that should be 
Drawing Papers. Crayon Materials. a. = suce a been _ ef 
ino rig a orts of Mr, agner and ! Tr. rang in these ‘1 \ ry. x X 
WHAT ARTISTS THINK pe — a Tools. respects that ever, color is guaranteed to I R QO »S | WX A 1) A M Ss 
aver-Volors. 1oice Studies. be of the highest standard of excellence. 


OF COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR SKETCHING | COMMENDATIONS 


C.T. RAYNOLDS & CO.’S| ve atk aces ne eA TIONS ewer |Attists’ Materials, 
TUBE COLORS. 





Catalogues free upon application. 


| 








Importers Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


NOVELTIES FOR DECORATION. [Colors have been received by the leading DECORATIVE AR} 


Water-Color artists of America is indicated GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


| Mathematical Instruments. by the large number of testimonials which | SKETCHING OUTFITS, 
| Engineers’ Suppli. a have been received from them. Circulars Handbooks of Instruction on all Art Subject 
© © © © © It gives me pleasure to commend them Pure Ready-Mixed Paints » sample cards of | CoMtaining such commendations and other a 
" 2 > 4 7 _ . P . _ : ] : : . ‘ . 
as possessing the be . Ay alities of the best materials fifty shades on request. explanatory matter, including price list, | Novelties for Amateur Decoration, including I laques, 
now in the market. 1DDISON RICHARDS. = op resp se cael oe f : | mailed upon application. It can be stated Panels, and other surfaces in Brass, Bronze, Wood, 
Ready-Mixed Gilding Paint For Decorating. thet overs fo mitioas wanmitnen. “lee China and Porcelain, Supplies tor Oii-Color, 
** * T find them, for my purpose, all that can be White Lead ‘7 ° oy | : ys “9 Pp! , Water-Color, China, Kensington, Lustra, 
i lil ead, Colers in Uil, has -d these Col l -diall 
desired. M. EF. YW. DeHASS. laS used these olors has cordially com and Tapestry Painting. 


Fine Varnishes. 


} 
: | mended them. 
* * * The colors are exrce//ent, noone could desire 

| 
} 


anaes: WORDSWORTH THOMPSON. Correspondence invite :d and promptly attended to If your dealer has not Prang’s Water Studies for all branches of Art Work. 
. a ror Artists’ Colorman or Stationer for DE- Colors in stock he can readily uy ply vou ‘ 
eeers .m remarkably good—rich and bril. | VOE"S ‘TUBE COLORS, CANVAS and BRUSH- ; . ; : te Citi i ie 
ent in fh cpa them memes ah 77 ny -h ES. Given a fair trial, you will be satisfied to use Insist upon trying them. ETCHING MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS, 


none of other manufacture. 


Our Department of Artists’ Materials 


* * * | find your colors, oils and brushes, excellent 
Seay So eo all use none other. 1N. | A RTISTS’ A. Hi. ABBOTT & CO., ee a —— a hoice ecler tion of 
é » . noveities and materiais of every description, 
“ 0 Madison St. ~satiet - 
* © © I can imagine no colors better. M ATERI \I S . ‘ from the best Foreign and American manu- | Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies in General, 
E. WOOD PERRY, Jr. |" _—_ CHICAGO facturers. 





Mathematical Instruments, 


DRAWING PAPERS AND T-SQUARES, 





* * * The best American colors in the market. — N at \ ee T | *,*A more perfect line of requisites for 37 ¢ ornhill, Boston, Alass. 

J. k. BREVOORT, | INEW 4ARTISTS OOL. Water-Color Painting than can be had else- Catalogue FREE on application Mail orders receive 
* * * T find your colors, in every respect, excellent. | AIR BRUSH a" weeps A te a “y of | where may be obtained of prompt attention 

VILLIAM HART. | sgh pyres. CeoM eee F, S. Frost. H. A, Lawrence, 


T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


ARTIST MATERIALS, 


ecution and meritorio us = Yer . +4 ¢ ‘ ° 

results. An invaluable T he | rang Educ ational ( is In ordering mention THe Arr AMATEUR, 
atd to Artists and Ama- 
teurs in black and white, | 
my in Wi - r ¢ 


2 iy ; rs. Send | PRICE LISTS UPON APPLICATION, ~ yry7 . 
ART WORK. " AIR BRUSH NEG. C | N. E. MONTROSS 


“CO. 


7 PARK STREET, Boston, 

















No. 64 Nassau Street, Roc RD, a 
No. 64 Nassau Street, RockrorD, [11 WOOL CARVING j Buck }2% blade, « 1380 Broadway, New York. 
106 & 108 FULTON ST., at LAKE ST. . POOLS, 7 Bros. fin aset, $1.35; m 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LUSTRE PAINTING. | 12 at $2.75 ; blade, $2.25 and $4.50. Send for | fist »? |] 4-7 / . 
| lia — Last of caantl sur Machinery and Supplies. ra Vl1S As d ale Via S$ 
SOMETHING NEW, ie E'S TOOL STORE, 59 Fulton St., N. Y. 
FOR ALI. BRANCHES OF 





A $4.00 outfit will be sent to any address | Ss. G Oo . BER G, — ee ae 
Fr W eber éP Co., ncaa te ames othe, tearthnatlbnctt ad Drawing, Painting and Dec- 


‘MERY TON gp rating 

caps iaiigian oat EMERY H. BARTON, ‘i wiles S° 

a a al ‘ HA : \ Az tists’ PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 
JANENTZKY & WEBER, 711 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF Materiats M. T. WYNNE 
‘ ’ te : M. H i H A RT M A N N Sketching Outfits a Specialty, Headquarters for Tapestry Canvas, Paes and De- 
Artists M aterials. | Successor to P. J. 1 iain ’ SOMETHING NEW: My adjust-| | incrasta.\ ger iguaay soly Bae ye Bee 


Lincrusta-Walton etc, Depo newest 



























IMPORTER OF able Sketching Staff. Price, $2.50. | Desens and Articles for Decorating. oo Hand- 
To which any umbrella can be painted Designs to rent, irtists’ Materials of every 
attached, description, Send for Pri st. 
‘ PSE Artists’ Mate rials, Also, Folding Sketch-Boards, differ- 95 E. 13TH St., N.Y. Crtv 
RADE S MAI “ ent sizes, from $1.00 upv < Mary 
= 120 FOURTH AVE., | ——}-— — other novelties. Mail te tort mpt 
wane . . 
ine Dr. Fr. Schoenfi td's and Ww. insor & Newton's | attention, 100-page catalogue free fy H. Ki +4 1 b w 
J. & W.’s Artists’ Oil Colors, Oil and Waiter Colors. Hardy-Alan's French Oil 276 SIXTH AVE.., NEW YORK. e 7 rie C Vic * Jy 
in Collapsible ‘Tubes. } Colors. German Artists’ Brushes and ( anvas, 





a re © ; NUFACTURER OF 
French and German Pastel Crayons. Lacroix’s e . -_ 


First class medals awarded at various exhibitions, and | and Dresden Mineral Paints, in tubes and powd VIINA PALN VG, Enamel Col- 
and sden } al Paints, es and powder. ( — Treo? . 7 . 
endorsed by the leading artists. Special attention given to Mail Orders. | ors, and all other requisite mate- AR I LIS I S ( A N V AS 
ae ‘ sciaaecaliak. sali 2 is ane . — rials for the above art can be found | + ~ : 9 
J. & W.’s Artists’ Canvas, DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. at the WESTERN DECORA TIN( 
Academy Boards, and Oil Sketching Paper, SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. WORKS. Finng and Gilding. Thi ACADEMY AND MILL BOARDS, 


department receives 





Tourists’ Sketching Outfits, 








vA , Ai | attention, All china intrusted t 7 Sketching-pi r, Easels, ete 
“acroix China Colors, | Ss rue oe d Dealer in “Arciets’ M: aterials, 
, care receives that supe hiring an 
Etchers’ and Engiavers’ Materials, | L. CASTELVECCHI, which has given usa reputat eco! Importer of De. FR SCHON NFELD 
pier Maché Plagues, \ MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ANTIQUE, ROMAN, to none in America. GRUNEWALD & CO’S CO RS, ana 
Metallic Col fi i : ty Poletin oe ee ee een & SCHMIDT, Proprietors, 331 Wa- Hell ke: TY rset Lh SRE GERMAN 
Ahelailic olors for slrve t Lo, | Tem CO 4 or > , ~rremrc| bash Ave. Chicag e CO’S ) SS JOR 3ER ; 
Repoussé Tools PLASTER STAT ARY AND BUSTS _— OIL COLORS. 
: for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies Jaune 





Drawing and Painting Studies in large | of Desion. et 


ae 5 ) gn, - The largest collection in America Brillant SPECIALTIES: Canvas from 26 in. 
variety, Feet and hands from nature. ‘7, # SART ORIU S& 0., elair to 18 ft. wide, in 1s different qualities and 











Engineers’ and Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. | widths; academy and mill boards, oil 
Paper Flower Materials Send for Catalogue. Importers and Manufa r sketching paper and blocks, easels, color- 
: Tr boxes, brushes, oils te drawing- 
































., PHILADELPHIA. boards, T-square-, triangles, straight 
t2§ Chestant St., PAIEN. Colors and Materials pa China . lo, Se 
Send for Catalogue. . ace > , 
Portable Kiln: and Glass Decoration. Lesssmee\ 28 Prince Street, New York. 
FOR FIRING DECO- hi gee Dn Send for Price Lists. 
% . _ a Sana | A. LACROIX’S TUBE COLORS, 
LE MESURIER ae srt pond re i a | 
Send for Circular. ’ : = ee nn Art Pottery and Latest Nov- 
<2 Iv vat fi . z Cc Sarte rius’ oe ief Colors. 3 MA I ERIALS, | elties for Decoration ; Selected 
rtists upde TOLOTS Stearns Fitch & Co., | souache Colors . == | Studies for all branches of Art Work : 
. Springfield, O. Hanc ack’ Wo oo “aeg  —l ‘ “ae ot Tucker & Greene's American Oil Colors, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. | i Burnish Gold and Bronzes, 28 Winsor & Newton's Goods ° Specialty. 
: Ask your DEALER FOR | , ia , ogy) - Raised Gold. ae A. A. Ww AL KE +> & CC = 
Single tubes, with few exceptions, DOUBLE the size ——_ rn ne Aquid Bright Gold. — : oS 538 ASHINGTON XN, 
5 of any now in ‘the market. | PRAT I Xx LA M BER I . = Jewels, Glass Composition, Crystal Pearls “ (Next door to R. "IL. 7 hite & Co.) 
d Are the same in first shades, and will produce abso- | *,* Catalogue upon application. 
) heute the sa ne tints as - best English _ men 1 y : E »] Crescent Brand Bronze Powders. 
e guarantee our colors to possess a aesirabie NEW ARTIS TS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
features found in domestic or foreign manufactures, mM € r “Mame Lustre Colors and Metallics for Silk and : 
and toexcel them in many essential qualities, such as cia ieaeeiaiiie ia Pinsh Paintin FRANK J POPE 
A Impalpable Fineness, Freedom from Lint and other at ® , Pm : roi 1 . | ‘ a ees | . ‘i ° 
, vexatious substances, and Positive uniformity of rt Pottery, Plaques, Panels, etc. | 1 ld Paint d * | 4a 
4 strength and shade. : without Baking, and invaluable as an | Sartorius’ } teromene Tiguid Golds A R] ISTS M A | E R | A LS , 
c Ask your dealer for these colors. An interesting | artist’s medium. Explanatory circulars free. Sent by For Gilding F ictate Minden DECORATIVE NOVELTIES. Er 
] pamphlet and price list free. mail on receipt of price, 25 and so cts. a bottle, and vw PNTSS, DANCIN, . he ‘ 
7 " Sarat Nl . postage 5 cts, extra. Trade oupputed. 2 nenee ae sT., NEW YORK | CHOICE STUDIES OF sages KINDS A SPECIALTY. 
, JOHN W. MASURY & SON, PRATT & LAMBERT, Varnish Makers, ° 127 Tremont St., Boston 


> Bi 


NEW YORK anv CHICAGO. 47 Joun anw 5 Dutcn Srreets, New York. ‘ Write for price lists, (/n Noyes & lakeslee’s Art Rooms.) 











RUE LEEEREEE ELS, 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


Arasenes & Chenilles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LOUDERBACK & STOUT, 


Successors to Loupersack, Strout & Benper, 


50 Lispenard Street, New York City, 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers in the 
‘ . 
Ya Ly B. Decorative Embroidery Materials. 
Germantown and Saxony Wools, Berlin Zephyrs, 
Stamped Linens, Scotch Linen Floss, English 
Wash Silks, Knitting Yarns, etc. ‘The latest 
Europe. in novelties constantly received 


ae WC , Ltching Cotton on balls a specialty. 


Bolting 
Cloth 


FAMES B. 
927 Broadway, 





ceipt of price: 

18 in. $1.00 per yd. 

24 25 =” 

SHEPHERD, 
New York 


“ of 


*.* Imported and Domestic Embroideries 
and Materials for sale at attractive prices. 


EL 


IN EMBROIDERY, 
| The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 








IN ETCHING, 
| The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 


| lV CROCHETING, 
| The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 





IN KNITTING, 


| The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 


If you send ten cents in money or post- 
EUREKA SILK CO., 
they will send you a book 


| age stamps to the ** 
| Boston, Mass.,”’ 
| of 100 pages, showing ‘** What to Make with 
| Eureka Silk,” the Standard Silk of the 


World. 
. + ager RY on 


Materials EMBROIDERY on 


prices. Lessons given 7x both arts, ‘eet hee and 
cleansing of ad/ kinds. New preparations: Ad Glove 
Cleaner, Lace Bleacher and Decorative Bronze, each 

cts. per bottle, Stamping, Plwiting, Ruching, etc. 
FV OSTHOFF & SONS, Designers and Manu- 
| BO oe of Perforated Patterns for the ‘Trade and 
for Consumers, 453 Sixth Ave., 3 


ANY ONE 
Tired of commonplace designs and wishing 
really Artistic Perforated Patterns should 
send 2 cent stamp for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 


J. F. WHITNEY & CO., 
(Late Whitney & Nicoll), 
RT EMBROIDERY ROOMS, 
g8 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRIGGS 


& CO.’S 





For making PAPE -R 
FLOWERS and for 








RIGGS’ BOOK show 

ing over 400 designs | 
or Art Needlework, Pz aint: | 
ing and Braiding, sent | 
free for 15 ce ats. 

RIGGS’ Book of Vil- 

lage scenes for outlin- 
ifig, suitable for Doylies, 
Cushions, Tidies, etc., sent 
free for 3 cénts. 

RIGGS’ Silk Guide 

describes how toshade 
Briggs’ Transfer Designs | 


RIGGS’ Latest Nov- 

elty. A complete silk 
shade card showing 300 
|shades in which Briggs’ 
Silk Crewel Filoselle or 
| Outline Silk can be ob- 
eal tained,sent free for 18 cts. 


ALL THE ABOVE FOR 30 CTS. 
104 Franklin Street, New York. 





A warm iron passed over 
the back of these pz apers| & 
transfers the pattern toany| 
fabric. 


mailed free upon re- 


(A 


correctly. Sent free for 3c. | 


'ALL OUR KNIT- 
TING SILKS 
ARE NOW 

DYED BY 
THE 


ASIATIC PROC- 
ESS AND GUAR- 
ANTEED TO 
WASH. 


The only absolutely Fast Color Wash Silks are our OUTL INE EMBROIDERY 


and FILOSELLE, both in ‘‘ Asiatic Dyes.’ 


the hands can bear) without loss of color. 


Endorsed by the Sociery oF 


DECORATIVE 


Every skein bears our tag, guaranteeing to Wash in Hot Water and Soap (as hot as 


Art, THE AssociATED 


Art Schools throughout the country, and for sale by dealers everywhere. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


(Sole 
469 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers), 
621 Market St., Philadelphia. | 





-M. HEMINWAY & "i NOVELTY OF MERIT. 


PURE DYE SILKS & FLOSSES 


have received medals of superiority at every ex- 
hibition where they have been represented, and a 
special copy of award for Japan Floss and Japan 
Wash Embroidery Silk. 


The Art Needlework 
salesrooms, 
M. Heminway & Sons’ Silk Co., 
78 Reade Street, New York. 
716 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICHARD J. WALTER, 
37 & 39 W. 22d ST., NEW YORK. 
| Manufacturer of Perforated Stamping Pat- 
terns for Embroidery and Painting. 
Perfect Work, Prices Cheapest. 


Patterns sent on approval. 


COLUMBIA YARNS 
AND ZEPHYRS, 


CELEBRATED FOR 
Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 
Pure Dyes and Beauti 
ful Shadings. 
Careful Putting Up. 
e Full Weight. 
Meme: Give ttatrial and you wi. 
; use no other 
. —_ ? , ASK FOR 
COLUMBIA ZEPHYRS, 2,4 and 2 fold. 
COLUMBIA GERMAN TOWN, 4 and 8 fold: 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2,3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA goed YARNS. 
COLUMBIA CREWE 
COLUMBIA EIDERDOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


In Embroidery Material 
special attention is asked to the COLUMBIA ART 
CHENILLE (Arasene), which is guaranteed to l« 
the best quality made—splendid shadings, fine lustre, 
and proper strength of silk. 


trade supplied at general 








TRAME MARR 


col LUM Mai 


Columbia Princess and other Chenilles. 
Columbia Frosted Thread. 
Columbia Metallic Thread. 
Columbia Bouclé Silk. 
Columbia Brocade Cord. 
CB” Goods bear above Trade-Mark 


cennuine. 


THE IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAME 
is the only frame aliowing the sitter any position and 
the only one allowing work of any size or kind and 

| ara injury to the fabric. Send for circulars. 





none other 











~ . A. Maxwect & Co., 160 W. Brookline St., Boston. 


|* ETCHING 


ON 


LINEN.” 


| New Circulars free to all. 


F your dealer does not sell 
Whiting’s Indelible Etch- 
ng Ink I will send a complete 
case, free to any address, on 
receipt of $1.—F. A. WHITING, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








A.F.MULLER, 
TAILOR. 
Equestrian Costumes for Ladies and Gen- 


tlemen a Specialty. 


Inventor and Patentee of the Improved American 


RIDING HABIT SKIRT. 


Unsurpassed in Fit, Elegance, Comfort and Safety. 


14 West 23d Street, 


| Opp. Fifth Avenue Hotel, NEW YORK, 





Is a new effect in decoration, produced in a simple 
and easy manner by using 


“VESUVIUM.” 


P | 
Materials generally, | 


For sale by Dealers in Artists’ 
and manufactured only by 


C, E. BENTLEY, 
12 W, New York. 
eware of imitations. ‘The genuine contains no oil 


or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 
heating or mixing, and always gives satisfaction. 


T4th St., 


Send stamp for circular. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK! 
HAVE YOU GOT INGALLS’ 2LLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE? 
And Special Wholesale Price List 
of Sirk, Fert and Linen Stamrep Goons, 
WorK MarterIAcs, STAMPING OUTFITS 
TRANSFER PatTerns, FANCY Work Box ks, 
Price Ten Cents. 
tains lots of New Goods, and prices are lower than 
ever. Special Offer:—We will send this Cata- 
logue /‘A’/£ to any address for One 2-cent Stamp 


CRAZY Patchwork ! 
2 SKEINS Imported Embroidery Silk, assorted 
assorted colors, for 17 cts. 


colors, for 15 cts. 25 skeins Imp rted Floss, 
25 skeins Shaded Em- 
broidery Silk, assorted colors for 20 cts. A package 
of Florence Waste Embroidery § lk, assorted colors, 
or 25 cts. A package of Plush and Velvet Pieces for 
{Crazy Patchwork {o bs cts. 
Remnants for 20 cts. A package of Satin and Silk 
Pieces, assorted colors, with Sprays of Flowers and 
Outline Designs stamped on them, for 40 cts. 
Address 3. ¥. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





Fancy 
Briccs’ 
Etc., 























AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
Ladies Fancy Work, 
Published monthly ; sent for one year, and the 
Priscilla Stamping Outfit 
Given FREE for only 50 Cents. 


This outfit is equal in value to any $r outfit ever of- 
fered. It is furnished by T. E. Parker, which alone 
guarantees it as represented. It contains choice pat- 
terns, ad/ large and useful. Sprays of flowers for 
scarf ends; outline designs ; tinsel designs ; designs 
for flower painting ; scallops ; vines; set of 26 ini- 
tials, etc., ete. Allon lz arge sheets of paper, w ith plenty 
of margin. Each outfit contains powder pad and in- 
struction book ; also, Parker's Patent Method of Do- 
ing Stamping. _NO PAINT, NO POWDER, 
DAUB. It 1s the best outfit ever offered. If unsat- 
isfactorv, money will be returned and p: uper sent free. 

SPECIAL—Five subscribers to ** The Modern 
Priscilla,” without outfit, $1. Six subscribers, with 
outfit, $1.50. 

Send stamps for premium list and get up clubs. 


Address PRISCILLA PUB. CO. + Lynn, Mass. 


ARTISTs, and 


It is Finely Jllustrated, con- | ‘ 


A package of Ribbon | 


NO | 


Colored Sum ee. 


ove! N ta, WAT OW, prkFURy 
$s, is, @ Ze 





he new material for EMBROIDERY and OUT- 
L INE WORK. ‘The leading colors and lustre finish. 


| REAL SCOTCH SPOOL LINEN. 

Smooth as silk, sott as cotton, more durable than either, 

REAL SCOTCH LINEN CROCHET 
THREAD. 


ALL SUPER QUALITY. 


Manufactured by 
FINLAYSON, BOUSFIELD & CO., 
| JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND. 


*,* Ask for and observe carefully the above brand 
of the se goods. To be had 
| linen, needlework and dry 
| throughout the United States. 


at retail of the leading 


goods establishments 


Gold Medal awarded at Edinburgh Exposition, 
1886—only Gold Medal ever awarded Colored 
Linen Floss. _—— 

SOLE AGENTS: 


J. R. LEESON & CO., 


G. L. ANDROUS, 
265 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Designer of Art Patterns, 


FOR 
EMBROIDERY, MONOGRAMS, Erc., 


And Perforated Patterns to order and for sale. 


Also, French Perforating Machines for sale, 
wa) 1 ON |e H ] N | )R ED) Different Sizes 
and Styles of 
Alphabets. Outfit contains 40 patterns: sprays, out- 
lines, alphabets (2% inches), powder, pad, distributor, 
instructions, etc., for $1.00. designs original 
and fresh, and the outfit strictly first-class as to 
quality and quantity, A. BERNARD, qgor Canal 
St., N. Y. French Perforating Machines for sale. 
Decorative Art Designs for any purpose to order. 
Everything of my own conception and execution. 
Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, 
1602 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Designs made to order, and embroidery, ecclesias- 
tical and secular, artistically executed upon all kinds 
of fabrics, All materials for such embroide ry forsale, 


Fas. Pearsall & Co.’ s 


0-FIOSS 


(REGISTERED TRADE-MARK) 


Boston. 

















unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the 
| divisibility of FILOSELLE. It is dyed only 
'in their Unfading Eastern Dyes, which 
are identical with the Colors in Ancient 
| Persian and Indian Needlework. Unlike 
|ordinary modern dyes, these will bear 
|(1) Continued Exposure to Light without 
| Fading or Changing, 
}(2) will W ash, 
|(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Day- 
light. 
| Retail ef Schools of Art Needlework and Stores 
| throughout America and Canada. Wholesale also 
| of the leading New York and Philadelphia Berlin 
: Wool Houses. 

N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and 

| the words ‘ UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ 


| are on every skein. 
| No other is Genuine. 
Imitations abound. 





1784, 1887 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


Used by Ladies everywhere in 
Embroidery, Knitting, 
Crochet Work. 


and 


| Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 
on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis 
San Francisco, 








L. 











LIST OF PEL AIES: 


IN 


Circular and Shell Plaques of Chaste 
and High-class Designing, 
suitable for 


WALL 
DECORATIONS, 


CABINETS, MANTEL SHELVES, 
CARD RECEIVERS, 
PIN TRAYS, 

ETC., ETC., 
Mailed on application to 


Raphael Tuck & Sons, 


298 Broadway, New York. 





The Associated Artists, 115 
Twenty-third St., (East) N. Y. 
Original and Artistic Textile 
Fabrics. Needle-woven Ta- 
pestries after Designs by Mod- 
ern. Painters. 


The Art Rooms of S. BING, 
220 Fifth Avenue, being closed for the 
summer months, will reopen on Sept Ist 
with an entire new collection of carefully 
selected Oriental art treasures, including 
rare and valuable porcelains, bronzes, enam- 
els, jades, crystals, lacquers and textile 
fabrics, etc., drawn from private collections 
this past season. 

Inspection is cordially invited. 


S. BING—Paris, JOHN GETZ, New York, 
19 Rue Chauchat. | formerly of Herter Bros. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, 


[urmrrep.] 
Patentecs and Manufacturers of 
Artistic Embossed, Glazed, Inlaid, Enamelled and 
Decorated 


—/iles— | 


for Floors, Walls, Fire-places, Cabinet Work, Archi- 
tectural Enrichment and general Internal and Exter- 
nal Decorative purposes. 


Designs and estimates upon application. 
SHowrooms, 116 West 3d Street, N. Y. 








Messrs. WATSON & 
CO., No. 299 Fifth Ave., 
St., New 
York, now have the lar- 


corner 31st 


gest collection ever ex- 
hibited by them of Dec- 
orative Furniture of all 
periods, and high-class 
art objects generally. 


Especial atterition is asked to| 


ae enwaky. 
GLASS COMPANY 


MeEmorIAL 
Wiunpows 


Giass Work : 
~Mosaic Giass 
Sraingp Guass 
Leapep Gass 
Guass Tites 
Mosaic Facixcs 
Mosaic FLoorincs 


DECORATIONS; 
PAINTING-AND-PAPERING 
FReSCOES-AND-F asrics 
RELIgF ORNAMENT 
LEATHER-AND-METAL 
Inrer10ok Woopwork 
Carvines 


SELECTIONS MADE: 
DESIGNS AND FuLL-SizE DRAWINGS: 
SimPLE WORK ASWELL ASELABORATE: 

ESTIMATES AND Desicns Fur- 

NISHED IN COMPETITION : 


PriInGLE MircHe ct, 
MANAGER 


Louis C. Tirrany, 
PRESIDENT 





their enlarged facilities for exe- 
cuting high-class interior abr) 
net Work, Decorations, Uphol 


stery, and hard-wood floors. 





Ryan's New Method 
of Weaving Scraps of 
= for Curtains, 
Piano Covers, Table 
for SOR ig at how 
- 5oth St. N. Y. City. 


ORIENTAL 
SILK CURTAINS. 


Scarfs, etc.. Send 2-cent stam 
to make them.—J. RYAN, 243 





Joun Durars, 
SECRETARY 


Joun Cuengy Pratt, 
TREASURER 


333 & 335 Fourtu A Ave., New York. 


Ant Stained Glass 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201. MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








[ merusta- W, alton Decorations. 





Louis XVI., 


OVER ONE HUNDRED NEW DESIGNS. 


In all Styles—Japanere, Greek, Renaissance, Modern 
Byzantine, Eastlake, Celtic, Florentine, Medieval, Modern—besides a vast num- 
ber of Conventional Designs of great Beauty and Utility. Hangings, Dadoes,Wainscoting, Friezes 
Borders from % inch to 18 inches in width. Ceiling Decorations, Ceiling Corners and Centres 


R yv + 
¥ 





, Moresque, Egyptian, 








ART 
OBJECTS IN 


Panels, Plagues, Medal- 
lions decorated in Metai- 
lic and Majolica effects, 
also electro - plated in 
solid metal in appropri- 
ate frames, 








Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


WILLIAM REITH, 


Art Stained Glass, 


134 N. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ANTIQUE AND MOSAIC WORK A SPECIAL- 
TY. SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTI- 
MATES UPON APPLICATION. 


LOW '’S 


Art Iiles 


et £5 FACINGS, HEARTHS, tg 
CEILINGS, FURNITURE PANEL 
aND INTERIOR DECORA TIVE 
PURPOSES GENERALLY, 


\re conspicuous for orguiey of: design in form, 
olor and construction. new and enlarged scale of 

glaze colors has been adopted, so the Low Tiles will 

harmonies with any peculiar tones. in furniture and 
ecoration. 


Low's FP. lastte a ketches, 


In uhique frames, are beautiful mantel and wall orna- 
mente, specially suitable for bridal, birthday, and 
other gifts. 
** An illustrated pamphlet, entitled “ Some 
American Tiles,” containing articles by F. D. Mil- 
let and A. F. Oakey, matled post free upon applica~ 
ion if this journal be mentioned. 


J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 
STUDIO and WORKS, Chelsea, Mass.. U. S. A,, 
and Agencies in all the principal cities or America. 


Fancy Wood Floors, 
Borders for Rugs, 
1 BOUGHTON & 
TERWILLIGER, 
a3 STREET, 
Under sth Avenue Hotel, 





| 
} 
{ 








FR, BECK & CO, rine 


CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, 
CORNER OF SEVENTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-NINTH STREE 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON. 


These works 


also be obtained without ' 


| 


} 


of art can| 


decorations or frames. 
Instructions for decora- 
tions presented to pur- 


chasers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALL PAPERS, 


+ NEW YORK. 





CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


Manufacturer of the highest class under-glaze 


ART TILES. 


Hand-made Moorish and Renaissance Relief Tiles. 
Hand-painted Tiles and Mantel Facings. 
Old Dutch Blue Tiles. 
Panels for Decoration of every description painted 
to order. 


Special attention to artists and amateurs wish- 
ing to decorate tiles. 
ART POTTERY, 
Bathgate Avenue corner 182d Street (Tremont), 
New York City. 


FOR NEARLY HALF A 
CENTURY 


Lowell Carpets 


HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED 


The Lowell 
Ingrains. are 
wound up- 
‘on: a hollow 
stick, which 
the U.S. Su 
perior Court 
decided to be 

i a valid trade- 


mark, The 
public are 
thereby thor- 
oughly pro- 
tected against 





The word 
¥ LOWELL” 
ap Ps . i in 
CAPITAL 
lode in the 
back of Lo- 
well, Wilton, 
and Body 
Brussels at 
every repeat 
of the pattern. 
Look carefully 
to the trade- 
marks, and be 
Sure you get 
the genuine 
LOWELL 
carpets. deception. 


These s are invariably full width, and may be 
‘had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequal yoatans them espe- 
tractive prices 


cially appreenne for artistic homes. For sale at at- 
FIRST-CLA SS DEALERS. 





NEW YORK, 


TILES, MANTELS, 

OPEN FIREPLACES 
and MOSAICS 

in Stock and made to order. Special 

designs made to suit customers 

free of charge. Experienced men 

kept to set Mantels, Grates and 

Open Fireplaces. 


{=~ Catalogues on application. 
ALFRED BOOTE, 


11 East 19TH Street, New York. 





Adams, Richter & 


371 Canal Street, New York. 
Pos am’ 


NEW YORK 


WINDOW 
SHADES. 


These goods are made in all the fashionable colors, 
and will not crack, curl or fade. 


Weare also importers and manufacturers of 
SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 


in all colors. Store SHapes made to order in Plain, 
pag ml Dadoed, Striped, and Plaid Cloths. Sam- 





SoleManufacturers ofthe 


es A. “LANTHIER’ S 
Gallery of I*tne Arts, 


No. 22 East 16th Street, 
One Door WEST of Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


The above spacious premises have been remod- 
elled with special reference to the proper exhi- 
bition and leisurely examination by visitors of 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLORS, 
ARMS, TAPESTRIES, RUGS, OLD SILVER, 
BRONZES, MARBLES, PORCELAINS, 
CUT GLASS, IVORY CARVINGS anv 
BRIC-A-BRAC GENERALLY. 


&2 Old Mahogany Furniture a 
Specialty. 


An tiques. 


MR. H. J. DUVEEN 


Begs to announce that, 
spacious establishment at 


262 Fifth Avenue, 


(bet. 28th & eoth Sts., New York,) 





in his new and 


he is now opening his Spring importations, 
embracing a large and choice collection 
(selected by himself) of Decorative Furni 
ture, Oriental and European China, Silver, 
Tapestries, Ancient Armor, and high-grade 
Works of Art generally. His purchases at 
the celebrated Blenheim sale. including 
some exceedingly fine Porcelains and other 
Rare Art Objects, are now on view. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


ARTISTS IN 





Stained Glass, 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 





|Plain and Decorative Painting, 


Glazing, Stained Glass, and 
Interior Decorations 
Generally. 


Examples of Handiwork on Exhibition at Art 
Looms, 


44°, 442, 444 and 446 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


W. J. McPHERSON. 
Established 1845. 


THE BEST 


lelephone Connections 





FINISH 
FLOORS 


BUTCHER'S 
BOSTON POLISH, 


Butcher Polish C: 


171 Tremont St., 


FOR 
Is 


WwooD 





Boston. 


z y; 
We gladly Surnish information on req 


LI 


west 





“HE NEWEST THING IN ART-STAINED 


glass is the Metallo-Mosaics made by 


The Belcher Mosaic 
Glass Co., 
125 Firrn AvE., NEw York, 
| which may. be supplied to public buildings and private 
| dwellings y Nett 9 any reliable ar: hitect or decorator 
The most beautiful effects in mosaic glass are secured 
| without brush or paint work, Manufactured under 
royalty in the principal countries of Europe, Awarded 
International Inventions Exhibition, 
Awarded First Prize, New Orleans 


Silver Medal, 
London, 1885. 
Exposition, 1886. 


TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 


Stained Glass 


AND 


Merat-Work, 


102 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


GB Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


H. HARRISON & BRO., 
Manufacturers of Plain and Artistic 
GRATES AND 
FIREPLACES, 
Furnaces, Rances,&c., 


Importers of and Dealers in 
Tiles, 
No. 1435 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 








W. 





Agents for Lows’ Art Tiles. 

















Me. %: ia ee at 
“ A pare , ese hip ubheD, 
CPR : ; iat 6 ear manne by 

















* A 


HE ART AMATEUR. _ 


a". 








RICH 


FOR WEHEDDIN 


TRIMMING @2A6 ES: 


te 


Sere 


LACES 


G PRESENTS. 


NEWEST STYLES. 
ALSO, MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


HEMMED, INITIAL, EMBROIDERED, and LACE TRIMMED. 


Broadway and Nineteenth Strect 


NEW 


YORK. 














kee 8 = 


“ Careful, Lion! If ’ou b’eak ma- 


ma’s EDENIA bottle mama_ will | 


never forgive ‘ou, NEVER!” 


(CHARLES | ISCH, 


Designer and Maker of 


High (lass Furniture 


— AND — 


DECORATIONS, 


Invites Inspection of his Productions at 





WAREROOMS: 
No. 14 East 151TH S¥., 


NEAR 5TH AVE, NEW. YORK, 





— ALSO, — 


“OLD LONDON STREET,” 


\ings. Mail orders have prompt 


Lundborg’s Perfume Edenta. 


LUNDBORG’s RHENISH COLOGNE. 


If youcannot obtain LUNDBORG'S PERFUME | 
AND RHENISH COLOGNE in_ your vicinity, 


send your name and address for Price List to the man- 
ufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Bar- 
clay Street, New York. 





Brown Brothers&S Co, 


59 Wath StrREET, NEW York; 


Execute orders on New. York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges for all Invest- 
ment Securities. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain, Ireland, Europe, Aus- 
tralia and the West Indies. 


ISSUE COMMERGIAL AND 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 


In Sterling Money for use in any part of the 
World, and in Dollars for use in this 
Country, Canada, Mexico and 

© the West Indies, 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


Between this,Country, Europe and the West Indies. 





Mitchell, Vance & Co., 





MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 


FINE CLOCKS, 
MANTEL SETS, 
ARTISTIC BRONZES. 


In addition to those of our own. manufacture, we 
offer an unequalled assortment. selected with. great 
care in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London and other Euro- 
pean cities, said aie fl 
836 & 838 Broadway and r3th St., N. Y. 


2 . 





House of Sir John Lawrence, 
ELBOW LANE 5S. 


WORKSHOPS; 
| 


164 Morr Street, New York. 





Founson CF LF AULKNER 
IMPORTERS. : 
HIGH CLASS STUFFS 
“ b FOR 
Curtains, | 
Furniture and 
Wall Hangings. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUE MA= 


TERIALS, THIN EASTERN SILKS 
AND OTHER INTERESTING FABRICS. 


33 to 37 East 17th Street, 
(Onion Square), 





pholstery 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Are now showing all the latest 
shades and combinations ina 
SILK PLUSHES, SILK 
DAMASKS, BROCATELLES 
SILK AND WOOL TAPES- 
TRIES, SILK AND LACE 
CURTAINS, etc. 

Also, a splendid collection of 
FRENCH CRETONNES in 


new designs and colorings) © 


especially adapted for the fur- 


nishing of COUNTRY HOMES. | 


ay, 18th & 19th Sts., 
YEW YORK, 





.| um, 


New York. | 


Goods. 


~ SUMMER 
DRESS GOODS. 


MESSRS. 


: Fas. McCreery & Co. 


Are displaying new and ex- 
‘elusive styles in the above 
| goods, also a superior. assort: 
ment of cloth and cheyiot ef- 
fects in seasonable weights and 
colorings, including the new 
Herring-bone weave, suitable 
for seaside and countty wear. 
Attention is called. to their| 
new thin fabrics, India and 
China Pongee Silks, Popli- 
nettes, English Mohairs, Silk 
and Wool Challies, and Ben- 
galines in all the latest. color- 


attention. 
tention to 


TUXEDO SUIT 
LADIES AND MISSES. 
a 


They also ask at- 


worsted materi- 
als in patterns to 
match through- 
out. It is made 
in .a’ varied _as- 
sortment of col- 
ors.and in sizes 
for I12-years and 
upwards. 


B.D. © 


Frém its tex- 
ture it. is espec- 
ially adapted for } 
Mountain and 
Seashore Wear, 
and all Athletic 
and, Outdoor 
Sports. 


This complete 
costume of orig- 
inal design — 
novel, elegant 
and. ‘graceful — 
consisting of 
Cap, Blouse,Skirt 
and Sash, is knit- 
ted of the finest 


yea 2 ae, 




















From its. tex-s 





| ture it is espec- 
|ially adapted for 
| Lawn. Tennis, 
Yachting, Row- 
jing, Gym nasi- 








O 


' 
Illustrated Catalogue sent on Application, 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


| Jas. McCreery é? Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 


WEDDING 





! ; New York. 


IN 
- STERLING SILVER, 

Attractive and artistic Noyelties 
in Solid Silver have been prepared, 
designed expressly for presenta- 
tion, and manufactured’ with a 
view to supplying articles of merit, 
in design and workmanship, a: a 
moderate expense. 

Our manufactures include an 
extensive assortment of small 
wares, and our already large line 
of Silver Jewelry and Ornaments 
has been increased by the addition 
of many new patterns 
which are unique and 
exclusive. The display 

Stoning: | of _ENAMELS. and 
MOONSTONES in choice and 
exquisite Silver Mountings is un- 
equalled. 

Attention is called to our display 
of Silver Watches, of superior qual- 
ity, and cased in the latest fashion. 

SILVER BELTS having become 
popular, we are making a variety 
of Styles, among them the 
NORWEGIAN BELT, with its 
numerous Silver attachments. 

Silver-handled Parasols and Um- 
brellas are also now on ‘exhibition, 
superior in finish and mounting to 
any we have ever offered. 

The above Novelties, as well as 
our staple Household Silverware, 
are stamped with the above trade- 
mark, and are for sale by the lead- 
ing jewellers and silversmiths of 
the United States. 


GORHAM M’P’G CO. 


Broadway and 19th St.,. New. York. 


TRADE VARN. 





If you want the best, safest, cheapest 
and miost advantageous life insurance 





that can be procured, insure in the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
Maine. After three years its policies 
are non-forfeitable, incontestable, and 
unrestricted in respect to travcl, resi- 
dence and occupation. They are un- 
questionably the most liberal and compre- 
hensive policies issued by any company. 

The company was organized in 1849, 
and has had a successful business career 
of over Thirty-five years. It has large 
assets, an ample surplus, and is of im- 
pregnable strength and security. It has 


paid Eight Million Dollars of death 











losses, and over Three Million Dollars 
for Matured and Discounted Endow- 
ments. It is 2 purely mutual organiza- 
tion, administered wholly in the interest 
ofits policy-holders, issues every desir- 
able form of policy at low rates, and 
pays its losses promptly. You cannot 


be better suited than by insurance in this 
well-known and well-tried institution. 














inspection of their large 


and a fine collection of 
Jades, Lacquers, etc. 





Me©’: Herter Brothers invite 


equaled Furniture, rare old Embroideries, rich Wall 
Papers and Hangings, Stained Glass and Mosaics, °° 


They are also prepared to decorate Country 
Houses and Cottages with suitable Fabrics, Papers 
and Furniture, giving every attention to the excel- 
lence. of the designs, at moderate prices. 


154 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


stock of choice and un- 


old Chinese Porcelains, 
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